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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Wit- 
uam Haziuirr. The twa first of four 
volumes. 8vo. pp.1079. London, 1828. 
Hunt and Clarke. 


Tur very general disappointment occasioned 
by Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 
which, in the opinion of the best and most 
impartial critics, is a hastily concocted and 
superficial affair, has rendered the public 
proportionably anxious for the appearance of 
the volumes now before us. It was not, per- 
haps, that they expected a history, in which 
the writer’s personal antipathies and prede- 
lictions should be less apparent,—for Mr. 
Hazlitt, in his way, is a no less zealous 
partizan than Sir Walter himself,—but the 
literary organ of the Tories having stated Ais 
view of this extraordinar¥ man and his extra- 
ordinary times, it is desirable that we should 
know in what light both are viewed by one 
who will esteem it no dishonour to be consi- 
dered the mouthpiece of the liberals. 

It was a strange stretch of dedicatory adu- 
lation in Horace Smith, to term Sir Walter, 
‘Our literary Bayard, who fears neither a 
rival nor a reproach.’ Of the latter he has 
had abundance, but perhaps not more than 
was adequate to his deserts,—and as to a 
tal, as faras Napoleon is concerned, Mr. 
Hazlitt, we suspect, will not be denied the 
title. At all events, speaking circumspectly, 
and with the qualification which a too hasty 
survey renders necessary, we think we dis- 
cover in the work of Mr. Hazlitt, much that 
a life of Napoleon ought to be, and much 
that Sir Walter’s piece of biography is not. 
It appears to us that Mr. Hazlitt has avoided 
the sins of his predecessor, by allowing him- 
self'a more mature consideration of his great 
task, and by investigating with a cooler and 
more philosophical spirit the actions and cha- 
facter of him, with whose name ‘ Europe 
lower, poo pied to ee me 
me petty feeling or sordid calcu- 
“on to mingle with or unduly hasten a 
yemance of various and important in- 
fa” one the admirable execution 
<< wad lng kA has advanced and 
sien Mc “ —— ed to estimate it, will 
"sty 4 azlitt a reputation which his 
men ae aac never dreamt of his attain- 
 # 7 us present work he has anxiously 
ais s style to the nature of his subject, 

“ A hie, in no instance, to have forgotten 
i simplicity and dignity of the 
ally e uncontrolled, and occasion- 
UStration rd ers of thought and il- 
discarded he which he is wont to riot, are 
tizable val aly and patient and indefa- 
clations . niger seems to have led to con- 
at least —- 1, if they sometimes startle us, 
te’s sinc ‘<r create a suspicion of the wri- 
r erity, and rarely fail to confirm our 
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useless expansion, and worse than useless re- 
petition, which Dr. Channing (whose excel- 
lent analysis of the character of Napoleon we 
intend to notice in our next,) complains of, 
as characterizing the work of Sir Walter 
Scott. We have been annoyed by no ver- 
biage, nor are similitudes forced upon us 
either injudiciously or in excess; the de- 
scriptions are powerful and correct, the style 
vigorous and graceful. 

Conceiving that where nothing of novelty 
invests the facts, and nothing is advanced 
contrary to the statements of previous accre- 
dited writers, the author’s comment, rather 
than his narrative, will be acceptable to our 
readers, we shall confine ourselves, in the 
present hasty notice, to a few reflections, 
chosen almost at random. 

In the first chapter, which treats of Napo- 
leon from his birth to the period of the siege 
of Toulon, Mr. Hazlitt quotes largely from 
the innumerable works which have been 
written on the subject. [Ie thus speaks of 
Las Cases’s account of the events of the 
10th of August, 1792 :— 

‘In Las Cases’s account (which is not free 
from mistakes) he is made to apply the epithet 
*‘ hideous” to the latter epoch, and to speak of 
a “ hideous group of men, that he met carrying 
a head upon a pike,” in a tone which is neither 
consonant with his feelings at the time, nor 
with a sober estimate of the circumstances on 
reflection. Le it so, that this group of men 
were hideous; they did not proceed out of the 
revolution, but out of the ancient monarchy ; 
their squalidness and frantic gestures were the 
counterpart of the finery and haughty airs of 
the old court. The state of degradation of the 
French populace at the time of the revolution 
was not an argument against it, but the strong- 
est argument for it. They wished to better 
their condition, to get rid of some part of their 
“‘ hideousness” (moral and physical)—so much 
light, at least, had broken in upon them—and 
because this was denied them, they naturally 
flew out into rage and madness. Whose was 
the fault? If a regiment of soldiers in smart 
uniforms had been ordered by a martinet officer, 


vulsive movements? This genteel horror, as 
well as callous indifference, is exceedingly 
misplaced, and is the source of almost all the 
mischief. The mind is disgusted with an ob- 
ject, conceives a hatred and prejudice against 
it, and proceeds to act upon this feeling with- 
out waiting to consider whether its anger ought 
not to be rather directed aguinst the system 
that produced it, and which is not entitled to 
the smallest partiality or favour in such an ex. 
amination, There is a kind of toilette or draw- 
ing-room politics, which reduces the whole 
principle of civil government to a question of 
personal appearance and outward accomplish- 
ments. The partisans of this school (and it is 
a pretty large one, consisting of all the vain, 
the superficial, and the selfish) tell you plainly 
that “they hate the smell of the people, the 
sight of the people, the touch of the people, 
their language, their occupations, their man- 
ners’’—as if this was a matter of private taste 
and fancy, and because the higher classes are 
better off than they, that alone gave them a 
right to treat the others as they pleased, and 
niake them ten times more wretched than they 
are. It is true, the people are coarsely dressed 
—is that a reason they should be stripped 
naked! They are ill fed—is that a reason they 
should be starved? Their language is rude— 
is that a reason they should not utter their com- 
plaints? They seek to redress their wrongs by 
rash and violent means—is that a reason they 
should submit to everlasting oppression? This 
is the language of spleen and passion, which 
only seek for an object to vent themselves 
upon, at whatever price; not of truth or reason, 
which aim at the public good. At this rate, 
the worse the government, the more sacred and 
inviolable it ought to be; for it has only to 
render the people brutish, degraded, and dis- 
gusting, in order to bereave them of every 
chance of deliverance, and of the common 
claims of humanity and compassion. The 
cowardice and foppery of mankind make them 
ashamed to take part with the people, lest they 
should be thought to belong to them; and they 
would sooner be seen in the ranks of their op- 
pressors, who have so many more advantages 
—fashion, wealth, power, and whatever flatters 
imagination and prejudice, on their side. But 
“the whole need not a physician;” it is the 





in cold blood, and without any distortion of | 
features, to fire upon this group of wretcheg ; 
fanatics, there wouid have been nothing * bi. 
deous” in it—so much do we judge bv rule ng 
apperrances, and so litue by reason. ‘ rid 
these men parade the streets with Mis tragic 
apparatus for nothing? Did they challenge 
impunity for nothing? Was the voice of jus- 
tice and humanity sti#e{? No! It had mow 
for the first time called so loud, that it lad 
reached the lowest depths of misery, ignorance, 
and depravity, and dragged from their dens and 
lurking-places men whose aspect almost scared 
the face uf day, and who having been regarded 
as Wild beasts, did not all at once belie their 
cheracter. Ecquid sentitis in quanto contemptu 
vtratis? Lucis nobis hujus partem, si licea 

atimant—Quod spiratis, quod vocem mittiti., 
quod formas hominum habetis indignantur ! |; 
it wonderful, that in throwing off this igno- 
miny, and in trying to recover this form, they 








were guilty of some extrayagances and con- 


—— ee ee 


wants, the ignorance, and corruption of the 
lower classes that demonstrate the abuses of a 
government, and call loudly for reform ; and 
the family physician would not be more ex- 
cusable who yefused to enter a sick room or to 
administer to the cure of a patient in the pa- 
roxysms of a fever, than the state physician 
who gives up the cause of the people from af- 
fecting to be disgusted with their appearance, 
or shocked at their excesses !" 


Our next quotation exhibits the author's 
view of the policy of England's early inter- 
ference in the quarrel between revolutionary 
France and the continental despots. It isa 
specimen of stern reasoning and eloquent de- 
clamation :— . 


‘ What bad England to do with the quarrel ? 
(The French revolution.] Was her religion 
Catholic? She had been stigmatized for above 
two ceuturies, and almost shut out of the pale 
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tom asa heretic. Was her crown 
Her king reigned, in contempt of an 


ot Clnsten 
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lit, as the 


cxiled pretender and of hereditary mg 
king of a free people. Did her nobles forma 
prvedeged ciass, above the law’ God forbid. | 
Weie ber clergy armed with a power to bind 

td to unloose, in heaven and on earth? It | 
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uch |} What then was th 
clime Wirich France the vei ve- 
ance not only of the despots of the Coatine nt, 
but the last enmity and implacable hatred of 
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drew down on 


a tree nation and of a constitutional king ? She 
had dared to aspire to the blessings of the Eng- 
lis constitution. Was there treason, was 


there danger in this? Yes; for if they made a 
step in advance from slavery to freedom, it was 
thonght that we might be tempted to keep the 
start which we had always maintained in the 
race of freedom, and become too free! ‘To this 
iiliberal, mean, and envious policy we were 
not merely to sacrifice the peace and happiness 
of the world, but were to abjure and reverse 
and load with opprobrium every sentiment 
and maxim on which our own freedom and 
deny so e rested. Those who have deprived 
us of the natural Janguage of liberty, and 
changed it to the fretful whine of the hunting- 
tigers of kgitimacy have much to answer for. 
The dilemma was not a common oue. It was 
judged best to wait, to watch, and to improve 
Opportunity; to regard ** with jealous leer ma- 
lign” the tirst attempts of liberty ; to irritate by 
coldness and nustrust; to go: id a people, at all 
times too prone to excitement, into frenzy, in 
order that they might be led back manacled to 
tiieir prison-house, and to rouse the national 
prejudices of Jolin Ball against the French, as 
it this were the old v ulgar quarrel, instead of 
being_the great cause of mankind. The two 
noblest impulses of our nature, the love of coun- 
trv and the love of kind, were to be set in hos- 
tile uray, and armed with inextinguishable 
! against cach other. It was a prostitution 
of names and things worthy of the end which 
it was meant to serve, and of those who plan- 
ved and executed it! As this was a nice point 
to manage, the blow was not struck on our 
parts till the French king’s lead fell on the seaf- 
told for being secretly in league and corres- 
pondence with the monarchs 5 
but the storin bad been long gathering. This 
Was a great and mortifying change for Old 
Cngland—trom the champion of liberty to its 
ungenerous foe; froin the exiler and beheader 
of its own kings to the avenger of those of 
others. Mr. Burke wus employed gr: pomp to 
ire the public mind tor such a chat ive, by 
yanding the alarm to power and iimeadiee 
pusar Cause. ‘The loud assertor of Ame- 
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luiator, aud Wards, inflamed by oppo- 
MWitu- 


vintion. He 


lioh and encouraged LY patronuge, thie 


ratea denouucer of the Freuch res 
kings us **joveis 


now qualitied ile peopie as 


who bad talked tamnli uly of 


o1 yy 
GO. OM CON aduv, 


“4 swinish multitude.” Ele wiio had so be- 
patle red the late k ng that Po Goldsmith was 
Ov red tu leave the ;VOIN, HOW had occasion to 


speak of him with proud humility as © his | 


Kind and gracious benefactor.” 


lgusy camein vid of royal bounty bic hud al- 
Ways entertuined a pique ugainst lousseau, 
whom he had knaewn form: when in Eng- 


land, and could not bear to see a great kin 1 
dum overturned by his genius, when all that he 
himself had be to effect was a reform in 
of the Witbout 


tne hwap of is pP weil peu, pellaps tlie 
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CCssary change bub tue wane of politics Could hot 
Rave been accemip isi eiectually or without 
violen Libeiiy Gad hitherto been the watch- 


eit of oka .. 
aia CRoEIT StOCK OF Ch- 


vord of Englisi 
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thusiasm was calied fourth by the mention of 


Literary jea- | 


sion ottered) 


strewed the flowers of his rhetoric over the rot- 


judging could not be found; for things strike 


such (when occa- 
Mr. Burke 


1) was our pf ictice. 
ten carcass of corruption; by his tropes and 
figures so dazzled both the ignorant and the 
learned, that they could not distinguish the 
hades between liberty and licentiousness, be- 
tween anarchy and despotism; gave « roman. 
tic und novel air to the whole question ; proved 
that siavery was a very chivalrous and liberal 
sentiment, that reason and prejudice were at 
bottom very much akin, that the Queen of 
France was a very beautiful vision, and that 
there was nothing so vile and sordid as useful 
knowledge and practical improveinent, Acrazy, 
obsolete government was metamorphosed into 
an object of fancied Swe and veneration, like 
. mouldering gothic ruin, which, however de- 

lightful to look at or read of, is not at all plea- 
sant to live under. Thus the poetry and ima- 
gination of the thing were thrown into the scale 
of old-fashioned barbarism and musty tradition, 
and turned the balance. A falser mode of 


the imagination from privation, contrast, and 
suffering, which are proportionably intolerable 
in reality. It excites a pleasing interest to wit- 
ness the representation of a tragedy 5 but who 
would, for this reason, wish to be a real actor 
in it? The good old times are good only be- 
cause they are gone, or because they afford a 
picturesque contrast to modern ones; and to 
wish to bring them back, is neither to appre- 
ciate the old orthe rew. This served, howe- 
ver, to produce a diversion, and to silence the 
clamour, that might otherwise have aris. 

The tnob of readers stared wificut knowing 
what to think, and the king preseuted the work 
to his friends (bound in miuivcco) as a book 
that every gentleman ought to read.” From 


RN A a ne 
resistance. to oppression, real or supposed. 
| Such bad been our theory; 


better than continue our quotation from 4} 
portion of its pages :-— 

‘The French writers, who have treated of 
the rise and progress of the revolution, haye 
been prevented by various causcs from doing 
full justice tothe truth of the question, It 
does not appear from their accounts, that sy ‘ch 
a person as " George Ill. ever existed. if we 
were to suppose a king, who concentrated in 
himseli all the instincts and prejudices of ro y- 
alty, whose perceptions, naturally obtuse and 
limited, were rendered acute and unco ntrol- 
able by disease and passion, who held, witha 
convulsive g grasp, the crown that had been just 
snatched from the head of a legitimate pre- 
tender, and thathe now fancied, in danger of 
being torn from his own by a lawless rabble, 
whose reputation for private virtue and reli. 
gious scruples softened every stretch of prero- 
gative, and who, by dint of selfish fear and 
cunning, and by deafness to all remonstrance, 
turned the whole strength, moral and physica), 
of a great people, equally formidable from 
their courage, their obstinacy, their resources, 
and their insular situation, against the cause 
of popular freedom, the consequences must beas 
baneful as they were incalculable in preventing 
the good, orin turning it toevil ; but no such 
character is drawn, nor any such consequences 
traced in the pages of the French historian, 
which we might thence suppose to be purely 
chimrical. No more notice is taken of this 
part of the subject (except in casual allusions 
and momentary ebullitions of s} teen) than if 
England had never laid out a single guineain 
whetting the secret dagger, or in hiring foreign 
bayonets to restore the old government—had 
never mouthed out a single speech from the 
throne, declaring France to be incapable of 
maintaining the usual relations of peace and 
amity—or never, by trying ber patience to the 


is 





that time the French revolution was accounted 
vulgar; and fora man to appear at court, it 
was necessary that he should be understood to 
set his face against modern reasoning and phi- 
losophy, and to have discarded Rousseau and 
Voltaire from his library. No one could have 
performed this feat but the celebrated author of 
The Sublime and Beautiful, with his metaphy- 
sical subtlety and poetical flights. Mr. Pitt 
has been hailed by bis flatterers as * the pilot 
that weathered the storm;” but it was Mr, 
Burke who, at this giddy, maddening period, 
stood at the prow of the vessel of the state, and 
with his glittering, pointed spear darpooned the 
the French revolution, which 
darted into its wild career, tinging its onward 
track with purple gore. The answers to this 


Leviathan of 


work were numerous and respectable; but 
they evaded the recondite meaning that turked 
init, and in the colours of style no one could 


pie tend tovie with him. The! indicia Gallice,| by 
Sir Jumes Macintosh, was stately and elaborate. 
Paine e's Rights of Man was the only really pow- 
rfl rep, and indeed so powerful and expli- 
” Ste ty tu the government undertook to quash it 
(74. ,, er-ofh che information ; and, by 
Ty igar ag » to still the ferment 
and e Xqte ai odium agair nat its admirers, as 


a declara- 
ail I} st Franes 


taking poit witha foreign enemy against their 
prince and country. The contest now raged 

ith. all the fury and inveteracy of a civil war. 

It, was, in fact, a civil wai between France 
an’ Europe, or rather a servile ry of which 
France WaS the Seat, ind the sol ob ject of 
\ehich was to decide by 9 deadly strive, by the 
belluim in cinumn, Wi er mankind sould 
Han ; 1 ti i WiInp ao Ciltilliis to Ve 
f » Or Si ld 1b . totheir auemut 
benduge w stil} nd t it Phe b tte 
erent Loon place, i th trite ceased as a 
1 .atter of coursé¢ 

biurri “i as our notice of ulS if Wi rk 
must this week necessarily be, we cannot do 


; utmost by every species of contumely and 
scorn, done all in its power to render her des- 
perate and furious in her resistance to such un- 
principled and continued aggression. Neither, 
in these circumscribed pages, are the emigrants 
seen to hover on the frontiers, like harpies 
waiting for their prey, and ready to pollute 
what they could not enjoy, encouraging 
bands to spread desolation, havoc, and dismay, 
through their devoted pe teintnt de defeated, driven 
back, 1 returning to the charge, unable to reg ain 
or to relinquish their unnatural pretensions, 
and intent only on robbing the people of h- 
berty, “ their three hours’ bride,’ and leading 
them back again at all hazards, like telons 
and renegades, to that galling and disgraceful 
bondage, under which “they “bad groaned for 
centu ries, and from which tuere wonld, in fu- 
ture, be no hope of escape. A manifesto, sign 
ed by princes and generals in-chief, gave 
| Paris up to slaughter and pillage, and the pa- 
| lace of the Tuileries was beset and insulted; 
the news came that Verdun was taken, tlie fast 
place interposed between the allies and = 
| execution of their threat, and the prisons floate¢ 
with blood. A plan for dismembering ree 
) ati 1 signal: zing another Poland was divuige' 
| 
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hostile 
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ness and slavery that should know no dawn. 
it was this insult, this outrage to the image 
of man’s nature, that produced and called 
aloud for retaliation and defiance to the ow- 
irance—that cried to “ strike and spare not” — 
that made the eye start and the brain split— 
that filled every faculty with fear, with shame, 
and hate—that made the fountain of their tears 
run blood, and the glow of passion sear the 
heart. This is the true version of the horrors 
and excesses of that period. It was the pres- 
sure from without that caused the irregularities 
and conflicts, within, and retorted the boasted 
schemes of yengeance and cruelty on the heads 
ofthe aggressors. Itis in vain to mince the 
question, or to give a cool and critical account 
of it. Such an account would be wide of the 
feelings of the moment, and would neither ex- 
plain the excesses nor the provocation. Al 
was wild and hurried, and in the extremes of 
right or wrong: there was no time for reflec- 
tion nor power of choice, and it was necessary 
either to inflict or to endure the last injury and 
degradation. The poet says, “to do a great 
right, do alittle wrong.” Here, to dothe great. 
est rigut, much wrong was done. In contend- 
ing for all that was great and excellent in hu- 
man nature against all that was corrupt and 
profligate, some allowance was to be made for 
the goodness of the cause, the excitement of 
the moment, the extreme insolence of power, 
and the want of confidence and consequent 
rashness and violence of the multitude in striv- 
ing against it, who have always been and seem 
destined always to be its prey, like the poor 
bird fluttering and agitated under the out- 
stretched jaws and fascinating gaze of its mor- 
tal foe ! 

‘Nothing of all this, however glaring, ap- 
pears in the most approved and candid French 
accounts, whether from the apprehended re- 
strictions on the public press, or from the habi- 
tual propensity of the French to see every thing 
through a French medium. Their description 
ofthe revolution resembles “a phantasma or 
a hideous dream,” that has no flesh or blood in 
it. The scene is Paris—the whole (or nearly 
60) passes in the Palais Royal——the tree of li- 
berty is planted—up gets an orator and makes 
a flaming speech, or another hawks about a 
pamphlet or a new constitution. Upon this a 
number of persons rush forward, make extra- 
vagant gesticulations, and the foremost are led 
off to the scaffold. Thus you see nothing buta 
Succession of hair-brained leaders and sangui- 
nary factions, chasing one another round the 
arena, tripping up one anotber’s heels, cutting 
one another's throats, doing nothing for the peo- 
ple, and ready in every pause of mischief to de- 
liver up the cause of liberty to the allies. The 
scene 1s at once monstrous and farcical. The 
«Clors in it are like tragic puppets, without dig- 
nity of deportment or any motives for their ex- 
oe The Italian poet, Monti, has given 
aanl " same description in his Basseviglia, 
ae represents the chief characters of the 
0h as running up and down before the 
a oe Tuileries, brandishing daggers, 
inka ee round their necks, hurling 
oe iu the height of their delirium and 


disso? . he paints the fury of intestine 
part ne in the air and goading them 
Suction. PS. Of Scorpions to their mutual de- 

10n; instead of which he ought to have 
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Painted the allied powers, with their frowning 
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To those who insist (either wilfully 





action; to explain all which allegorical | 





not arise out of the revolution, | 
the dread of the coalition formed | 


d prejudice) that all revolutions are | 
confusion and violence, and that | 
very end and essence, it may be | Hey do not immediately know how to do with- 


proper to remark, that the American revolution 
was accompanied with no such excesses ; that 
the English revolution of 16838 was accomplish- 
ed without a reign of terror, though it entailed 
a civil war and two rebellions on the kingdom ; 
that the Low Countries revolted against, and 
after a long and dreadful struggle, shook off the 
tyranny of Spain, yet no third party interfering 
between the people and the old government, all 
the cruellies and atrocities were on the side of 
the Duke of Alva ; and that of Jate the Spanish 
constitution was twice established without 
blood, though it seemed to require that cement, 
and fell to the ground again, being at once as- 
sailed by external and internal foes. Whena 
house is beset by robbers, you know pretty 
well what course to follow, and how to calcu- 
late on your means of resistance: but if you 
find those within the house in league with 
those without, the ordinary rules of prudence 
and safety must be dispensed with, for there is 
no defence against treachery. Another circum- 
stance which is to be taken into the account, 
and which is not, of course, brought forward in 
a very prominent light by their own writers, 
is, that the French were very hardly dealt with 
in this case, which was an exrperimentum cructs 
upon the national character. They are a peo- 
ple extremely susceptible of provocation. Like 
women, forced out of their natural character, 
they become furies. Naturally light and quick, 
good sense and good temper are their undenia- 
ble and enviable characteristics ; but if events 
occur to stagger or supersede these habitual 
qualities, there then seems no end of the extra- 
vagances of opinion, or cruelties in practice, of 
which they are capable, as it were, from the 
mere impression of novelty and contrast. They 
are the creatures of impulse, whether good or 
bad. Their very thoughtlessness and indiffer- 
ence prevent them from being shocked at the 
irregularities which the passion of the moment 
leads them to commit; and from the nicest 
sense of the ridiculous, and the justest éact in 
common things, there is no absurdity of specu- 
lation, no disgusting rodomontade or wildness 
of abstraction, into which they will not run 
when once thrown off their guard. They excel 
in the trifling and familiar, and have not 
strength of character or solidity of jadgment to 
cope with great questions or trying occasions. 
When they attempt the grand and striking, they 
fail from too much presumption and from too 
much fickleness. Ina word, from that eternal 
Smile on the cheek to a massacre, there is but 
one step; for those who are delighted with 
every thing, will be shocked at nothing. Va- 
nity strives in general to please and make it- 
self amiable ; but if it is the fashion to do mis- 
chief, it will take the lead in mischief, and is, 
therefore, a dangerous principle in times of cri- 
sis and convulsion. A revolution was the 
Ulysses’ bow of the French philosophers and 
politicians. They might, perhaps, have left it 
to others ; but having imade the attempt, they 
demanded every kind of indulgence and en- 
couragement in the prosecution of it, like chil- 
dren when they first begin to walk. Extremes 
in all cases meet. The abuses and corruptions 
of the old political system were so numerous 
and intricate, that they led to the most visiou- 
ary and air-drawn principles of government as 
the only alternative; and the overgrown ab- 
surdities and mummery of the catholic church 
had risen to such a height, that they obscured 
religion itself, and both were overturned toge- 
ther. The scepticism and indifference which 


resistance to power or prejudice. Perhaps a 
reformation in religion ought always to precede 
a revolution in the government. Catholics 
may make good subjects, but bad rebels. They 
are so used to the tramunels of authority, that 
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out them; or, like manumitted slaves, only 
feel assured of their liberty in committing some 
Saturnalian license. A revolution, to give it 
stability and soundness, should first be con- 
ducted down to a Protestant ground.’ 





Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly Illustrative of 


the Manners, Traditions, and Remurkable 

Localities of London. 3 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1828. Colburn. 

WuaTEVER opinion may be entertained of 
the fancy or originality of the author of these 
tales, no reader will deny him the credit of 
considerable industry. He has ransacked 
every tome and record appertaining to what 
his title-page calls ‘ the manners, traditions, 
and remarkable localities of London,’ and the 
result is a work which may be dignified with 
the appellation of the veritable Cockaigne Ma- 
nual. So incontestible are its claims on this 
score, that we expect to see it beside our 
friend Whittington, and other respectable his- 
tories, on the shelves of every true citizen,— 
a fit companion for his Penates, and che- 
rished as his oracle, his council’s consistory. 
It is not the less qualified for this honourable 
station, because the writer is occasionally 
guilty of strange metamorphoses, and is fre- 
quently apocryphal. These are only addi- 
tional recommendations of a work which, 
among kindred matterdy, treats of the Cross- 
Keys Tragedy, a Legend of Grace Church 
Street,—the Goose and Gridiron, a Legend 
of Fleet Street,—and the Cock Lane Ghost, 
a Legend of Snow Hill. Let it not be ima- 
gined that the author takes no loftier flights 
than these,—but here will be found the chief 
attraction for the patronage he must have 
almost exclusively anticipated. But to come 
seriously to the character of the work, which 
is by no means deficient in merit, we are 
afraid it will be found that the inventive fa- 
culties of the author have been borne down 
by a mass of unmanageable materials. Had 
he given his fancy freer play, and occasionally 
allowed himself a temporary oblivion of the 
British Museum, he would have been more 
successful in his fiction, and perhaps not less 
faithful in his fact. ILis great anxiety is t@ 
overlook nothing that research has offered 
him; and he accordingly works into the 
tissue of some of his stories much that might 
be advantageously omitted. Perhaps the 
inost meritorious of his sketches are ampliti- 
cations of some of Shakspeare’s most humo- 
rous heroes — Master Robert Shallow, for 
instance—is he not painted with a somewhat 
Shaksperian skill? 

‘In the first floor then was seated Master 
Robert Shallow, at his judicial studies; for the 
sunbeams shone through his stained glass win- 
dows, upon a folio vellum book bound in red 
velvet, and written in a strong black law text, 
which was mounted upon a high desk before 
him. There was not in the whole apartment 
so singular a piece of furniture as the desk in 
which the young student was seated; but 
such as are acquainted with ancient illumi- 
nated manuseripts, and early typographical 
works, may have a tolerable conception of it. 
It was formed of dark brown oak, richly carved 
into gothic pinnacles, pointed arches, &c.; and 
in size was somewhat between a four-posted 
bedstead and a churchwarden’s pew; both of 
which it very much resembled. It was entered 
by a side door, and within it were two seats of 
crimson damask with a double desk placed be- 
tween them, over which hung a brass lamp; 
while around it was a sortof lining, or curtain, 
formed of rich tapestry. Above, the erection 
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occasions merely looked with a ludicrous so- | Cotswold champion, go me down the Strand 


was carved into large oaken plumes resembling 
those of a hearse, and the roof was so contrived 
as to answer the purpose of a bookcase, being 
filed with large volumes bound in coloured 
velvet, or embioidered canvass covers. The 
remainder of the chamber was furnished with 
an oaken settle, or bedstead, with the few and 
coarse clothes of the time,—aithough it was 
then the custom for all ranks to sleep naked,— 
and an ancient chair or two, with a massive 
teble, a large carved wainscot press, with a 
few empty flagons, chalices, and trenclhiers, 
stood in the back-ground near the enormous 
chimney. 

‘ In this inner study then sat Master Robert 
Shallow, dressed in a long black robe with a 
close circular cap; an! before him were the 
ancient Statutes of Westminster, Merton, and 
Marlebridge, which he was ostensibly reading ; 
though now and then the sun glanced upon a 
stout little folio manuscript of Chaucer’s Poems, 
at that period, with the exception of Wickliffe’s 
satirical tracts, and Matthew of Westminster's 
Fiowers of History, the most fashionable and 
favourite book of the day. Thus was the young 
lawyer employed, and in the following manner 
did he conduct his studies. 

‘+ By the bones! I marvel much why this 
futher of mine keeps me mewed upin a dark 
inn, to learn cozening and knavery fiom old 
law books; when a’ should have been at court 
atwelvemonth, or an cighteen month past, like 
au brave gallant; or in France like a true sol- 
dier '—Mass! if “twere not for some swinge- 
bucklers that I wot of, it were as a good a deed 
as drink to—* Capitulo Decimo Sexto—Mur- 
drum de c@iero non adjudicetur coram Justicia- 
riis, ubt inforlunium tantummodo—" Outon't! 
this is worse than singing the mass on a win- 
ter’ssmoming at day-break, as | was wont at 
Oxtord —Ho !—ho !—ho!—ho !—ho !—_« Pur- 
riew ensement, que quant Clerke est prise pur 
sette de felony,’—if a’ be not out of all my 
wits with this law jargon I am no true man! 
My patience is even burnt clean out !— 

*** There was a priest in Buckingham, 
And a sturdy priest was he; 
For he would roar at his own church door, 
And drink ull he could not see. 

And the pope he said to this sturdy priest,—”’’ 

As we cannot supply a better notion of the 
Tales of an Antquary than will be found in 
the adventures of said Master Shallow, we 
continue our quotation. Ilis solitary canti- 
cle is interrupted, and he exclaims— 

‘tlow now !—who's there at my door?—Ont 
ye losels! am I to be your porter? shall I leave 
riy studies to letin all the knaves that would 
to jape the hours away ?—* De wreck de 
"What, Falstaff! my va- 
feent page, how fare ve Pome A}; ! what my heart 
of St Giles! Hugh Evans? where’s thy di- 
vVinity, my son of st. David? Cog's bones, my 
boys ! we'll make a day on’t, and the foul fiend 
ay take the * Sfatudum de Merton, Editum 
Anco bLiacesimo Henricta Ti reil,’ for his own 
reading.——We'l!l call down the Corinthian Jads 
wbove, and theun,s—Southwaird ho! 
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*** The lark is up in the matin sky, 

And he singeth aloud as he soars on high, 

For over the carth he loveth to fly. 
Allin the blue spring morning.” 
‘The company which cailed forth this ef- 
fusion of joy and jollity on the pait of Mas- 
er Shallow, were Jolin Faistath afterwards 
uighted, but then a page in the service of Sir 
thomas Mowbray; and Hugh Evans, then a 
ung Welsh student of divinity, in the hos- 
tal of St. Giles, and subsequently a parson at 
‘\andsor. Tiey were both of them dear asso- 
tes of Shallow ; for in their sox ietv he could 
vy his fancy tor gaiety to the utmost, with- 
any cueched for its exute 
lifsty Who on sucb 
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lemnity, or made some grave remark with such 
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perverseness of language, that either of them | 


served only to increase the merriment. 

‘As Shallow concluded his shout of wel- 
come, he went to a door in the back of the 
chamber and called to his servant, Gabriel 
Shortwit, to bring up his cloak, and his sword, 
and his cittern, and his cap and feather, and 
his books of music and sonnets, and then to 
summon from their chambers the four other 
worthies who inhabited the floors above him. 


«<¢ And so, my lads of gold!” began Falstaff, 
as they were waiting, “* we shall to it again ; 
into the world as if there was neither law, nor 
divinity, nor nobility to bridle us: though, o’ 
my faith boys, ye would corrupt a saint. I 
shall in a little be even like the rest of ye. And 
you, Master Evans, thou cockatrice of St. Giles! 
you must play the priest o’ the wrong side, 
must ye?” 

¢ «¢ Passions of hur hearts?’ cried Evans, * I 
do desire that you, Master Page Falstatf, shall 
remember, and recollect, and reflections, look 
you, that [ do go to watch, and to oversee, and 
to preservation your walks and your paths, look 
you” 

«© Master Shallow, hark you to his foul logic; 
and yet it is even as he saith,” answered Fal- 
staff. —** What ; shall we disport ourselves 
without our priest ?’—Nay,—nay.—Doth he not 
live by our sins? Good!—if we sin not, how 
doth he live ?—Aye, marry, answer me that | 
pray you? Shall we then kill our priest for 
lack of means for his life?—Go to,—uo !—that 
were foul murdrum, Master Sh:llow.—No, our 
priest shall live, and we will live;—say I not 
well, Master Shallow ?” 

‘« As Jam an honest man, it is goot discre- 
tions that is in your mind, Master Falstaff. 
But now, I shall desire, and pray you, that you 
will not get you to-day into ao prawis, and 
notings, and prabbles; but [ shall beseech you 
to remember to take your sack, and your sher- 
ris, aud your canaries, and your—but I do see 
lieve is come our consorts.” 

‘As he ceased speaking, Sbhortwit entered 
the room bowing in Master George Bare, a tail 


a tall slender man, whose limbs were as if they 
had been attached to wires continually shak- 
ing, and whose face possessed a great expres- 
sion of vacaney, with a conceited laugh conti- 
nually mantling upon it; Master John Doit, a 
short stout, important, and bustling figure ; 
and Master William Squele, a talkative but 
empty-headed coxcomb. 

‘For awhile all the discourse was gratula- 
tious and compliments ; till at length Shallow 
said,—‘* But, my masters, we burn daylight, 
‘tis pow near nine of the clock, and we shall 
scarcely reach the Cardinal's Hat, on the Bank, 
by an honest dinner-time. Shortwit, do you 
go down to the ball when the commons are cut, 
and bring my trencher above ; and look ye do 
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thou and I will go towards Lineoln’s Inv, and 
then walk to the Temple, where we shall cover 
it fairly and follow our consorts. Will’t catch 
Master Shallow ?—suid I well, boys ?”’ 

*“ Good, very good, very excellent good !” 
returned Shallow; ‘* thou shalt bea Corinthian 
civiljan, the counsel of all good boys, the oracle 
of swinge-bucklers ;—but about it, lads,x—about 
it;—and remember, our watch-word is Hem! 
boys.” 

‘This rabble rout of St. Clement's then began 
to depart in the order so ingeniously devised by 
Master Bare; and speedily getting into diffe. 
rent wherries, were carried over to the far-famed 
Bankside. One of the most celebrated houses 
of entertainment then on the Bank bore the 
sign of the Cardinal's Hat, and was kept by 
Mistress Jane Nightwork, assisted by Mistress 
Quickly, who about forty years afterwards, re. 
moved to the famous Boar’s Head tavern, in 
Eastcheap. The houses of Bankside were short 
and miserable buildings, standing but a little 
distance from the edge of the river, and having 
signs exposed upon their fronts, rudely deline- 
ated upon white boards. Before the doors were 
stout oaken seats and tables, for such as visited 
the place to enjoy a view of the Thames ; and 
a low railing, with several long dirty stairs and 
passages to the water, was erecicd at the extre- 
mity of the bank.’ 
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These boisterous companions, after en- 
countering a jester, whose antics and witti- 
cisms are quaintly described, proceed to the 
Windmill of St. George’s Pields, which, we 
are told, was a popular resort of the Toms 
and Jerrys of that day :— 

‘ When they arrived here, the day was wear- 
ing fast inte the afternoon; and the sky, which 
till then had been peculiarly fair and bright, 
was growing lurid, and exhibiting all the signs 
of a lutent storm, which might be expected to 
full about sunset. Mass!” said Shallow, look- 
ing at the splendid clouds which were rolling 
up in the south, *¢ twill be a foul even after so 


cy : | fair a day, Master Falstaff, my waggisi page: 
gaunt man, with a thick black bush of hair | 
round his face; Master Francis Pickbone, also | 





the same by these gentlemen, for we shall come | 


back roanng hungry; and, dost hear, varlet : 
let me bave no prating of our purposes: if the 
ancient ask of us,;—our grandmothers are taken 
with the quinsey, and we are gone to visit 
them Ob! good, my sword! So,—now my 
cittern slung over it, and now my gown, which 
hideth all—But, my masters, we must not de- 
parten suile,—no,—go to ;—old Wicket would 
peer me into the matter. Mass now! how 
shall it be?’ 

‘« Wiy, thus, Bully Shallow,” replied Bare ; 
“ Falstaff and Evans are past all compare the 
worst of us, excepting thee, who art, to speak 
truly, the great devil of Clements :—go to then, 
they shall go first and take the road to the 
Temple, and there let them boat me over to the 


| Bank.—Then shail litthe John here, and our 


So what say ve, my boys, to a ride through the 
night-storm, all three of us together, on one of 
old Doubletall’s blind mill-horses ?” 

«“ Marry, no! gossip Shallow,” returned 
Falstaff, “ Tli e’en shroud me in the mill till 
morning, for your double riding-knights have 
all been hanged or burned these ten years.— 
Bones o’ me! his honour, Sir Thomas, will not 
have such unreason, as to think that 1 shall 
leave mine enjoyment with mine host of Saint 
George’s Mill, to wade back to him through a 
marsh in a foul night, and be smothered by 
Friar Rush ;—No, my masters, it would be an 
un-Christian act to leave good for evil.—What 
suy you, Muster Evans ?” 

¢ It is fery truly spoken, Master Page Fal- 
staff; put poys, let us into tbe Mill, for! do 
perceive that mine host has a pottle-pot of sack 
and sugar, and Canaries, and goot burnt winess 
and many other excellencies.” 

«<< Say’st thou so, young cockerell,” answel- 
ed Falstaff, “ then on to the breach, lads ; here 
we should be as bold as lions, or a cudgel- 
player at a May-game —In!—In!” . 

‘ As they entered, they were met with cons!- 
derable pleasure by a short stout man, whom 
they all saluted with equal gratification, as the 
milier and landlord, He was dressed in a sort 
of coarse brown tunic and kirtle, which hung t0 
his knees, and his legs below were cased in 





'grey frieze, which fitted close to his shape; 
| whilst round, untanned Jeathern shoes covered 
| his feet. At his girdle he wore a seal’s sii 
| pouch, a case of brass-hafted knives, and 4 
| stout dagger, hilted with the same metal. Upon 
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of light brown skin, but oh! the face beneath 
it!—by the Lord, sir, as Macklin used to say, 
it was prodigious'—it was as if a lion in his 
fiercest rage had suddenly changed colour; his 
mane turning toa black bush of grizzled hair, 
and his features becoming red, without his phy- 
siognomy being in the least altered. Such, 
from generous living and continual brawling, 
was the appearance of Gabriel Doubletoll, the 
miller of St. George's Fields. 

‘When his guests entered, he seized upon 
them as old intimates, with the warmest, but 
at the same time the roughest, welcomes; and 
they were all speedily engaged in a spirited dis- 
cussion of the miller’s sparkling cordials. * By 
St. Thomas!” began Shallow, taking off his 
cittern and rapier, “but I’m glad to be with 
tall men at last; men who can empty mea 
two-quart beaker and not look muzzling after 
it, nor be overthrown like a country milk-maid 
Oh! your good trowler of his poittle loves to 
meet with men of their hands; with compa- 
nions good at alia tosspot’s weapons, bow], ra- 
pier, and cittern, and a stout voice in a catch. 
Come, Master Miller, and you my merry boys, 
let's roar out the ‘Good fellows’ Round.’ ” 

‘«“ Master Shallow,” returned Evans, “1 
shall tell you what is now come iuto my prain, 
—and pless us! goot Saint Cliiles! how it does 
rain and pluster in the dark efening. Fell, my 
masters, [ do think fe are not so piety as fe 
ought to have, in somby’r Lady ! it is a foeful 
night, and—” 

‘« What now, Mandragora?” cried Falstaff, 
“why man, keep up thine heart, and here’s 
that will keep out the storm; send about the 
flagon, Master Doubletoll; on with more fag- 
gots, and now for the catch. Fancy it thy 
pricksong, or thy mottet, my litile craven Evans, 
and sing out bravely.” They then commenced 
the following catch, the point of which consist- 
ed in every man calling, and being called, 
knave, in his turn. 

‘Shall. **Sing we the good-fellows’ roundelay, 
And I the cittern will blithely play ; 





Falst. Wil sing tenor, 
Evans. The treble for me, 
Shall. And whatshall the bass of our music be? 


Doublet. The wintry wind as it rushes and roars, 
At the windows, and roof, and the well- 
fasten’d doors ; 
But the wine, and the sack, and Canary 
are bright, 
They are good-fellows’ stars that shine 
out through the night, 
You’re a knave if you quit them till 
morning. 
Shall. to Falst. You’re a knave! 
Doublet. to Evans. You're a knave! 
Evans to Shall. You're a knave !—look you! 
Omnes. He’s a knave who forsakes them till 
morning.” 
In this jovial manner passed the hours, till 
night had overspread a sky that had long been 
dark and lowering. When the sun set, it was 
almost invisible through the thick and deep 
purple atmosphere which covered it; excepting 
Where, in long streaks of brightly-coloured gold, 
it shone out between the partings of its veil, in 
the forms of rich cities and brilliant mountains; 
or where its reflections were cast upon the edges 
of the other doating masses of clouds which 
sailed about the sky. In some places, before 
the storm began, which Evans bad been so 
much alarmed at, long lines of deep purple ap- 
peared drawn through the air, greatly resem- 
bling alligators or lizards with many legs, and 
cre and there a branch seemed to issue out of 
them, and pass off into the space beyond.’ 

The revellers are interrupted by the arrival 
of Master William Gascoigne, known as the 
“minent lord chief justice, whose name is so 
intimately connected with the life and reign 
of King Ifenry V. His presence occasions 
much trepidation. — all in the mill started 


Falst. 





at his entrance: some from the knowledge 
of what he would do, and the fear of what he 
might do; and the others because they ob- 
served the effect which his presence had upon 
their inebriated companions :— 

‘ His first words were pronounced in a loud 
and commanding tone, “In the name of our 
Lord King Edward, I charge ye all to drop your 
weapons, before 1 order my apparitors to arrest 
you.” The rapiers and daggers were resigned 
in a moment, and every one awaited in silence 
his further speech. ‘ How, gentles !” he at 
length began in a milder voice, looking round 
him with blended surprise and anger, ‘* some 
of ye are of St. Clement’s Inn! how came ye 
here, sirs? Is this the way, Master Shallow, 
and you other students, to learn the king's 
laws by breaking them, or to practise the laws 
of virtue by brawling in your cups at midnight, 
in a dishonest and lonely mill? Shame on ye, 
shame on ye! How would this guilt have been 
concealed, if fortune had not driven me, storm- 
beaten, on my return from his Highness Prince 
Edward, at Fauquesbali, to seek shelter here? 
but now it cometh forth, and on all over whom 
[ possess any authority shall penance fall. 
And what art thou?” continued he, addressing 
iivans. 

‘« Even, goot Master Filliam Gascoigne, a 
poor Welsh student of definity at St. Chiles’s 
Hospital.” 

‘“ And a most wretched practiser of what 
thou studiest,” replied Gascoigne, “ what says 
thy psalterium ? 6 Beati sunt vir qui ambu- 
lant—" ’ 

‘« Oh! yes, inteet, it is fery goot remem- 
brances,”’ interrupted Evans,— 

* *¢ That man for ever plest shall pe, 
Who doth the sinner’s haunts eschew ; 
The scoffer’s chair his feet do flee, 
Put pious acts hur loves to do.”"— 
It is all in my prain, and [I will sing the rest if 
hur please.” 

‘* Let it live in thine heart and life,” said 
Gascoigne turning from him to Falstaff, —“ Sir 
Thomas Mowbray’s page, Master Falstaff, as I 
guess ?” 

‘ss The same, honoured Master Gascoigne,” 
returned he, * ’tis a name I will never deny, 
for ‘twill yet be famous in England till a far 
distant age, and I'l] make it so !”’ 

‘<¢ Tt must be by a far different course of life 
from this then; else perchance even I muy live 
to condemn thee for thy neglect of all honest 
manners ; thy despite of all virtuous counsel. 
But the storm has now howled itself to rest; I 
leave ye with an assurance that this night’s 
brawling shall be answered; and I leave four 
of mine apparitors to watch your courses ; more 
shall immediately follow the: from London, 
and until they come, ye are prisoners here ” 
He then departed, and ‘* a night of stupid re- 
pentance,” as Falstaff said, “ fullowed a day of 
gallant enjoyment.” 

‘Early in the morning the apparitors con- 
ducted each of them home, and Gascoigne kept 
his word with all; for the miller was imprison- 
ed, as his character was notorious; the law- 
students were fined; Falstuff was suspended 
by his patron, and Evans was macerated by a 
long penance of fasting. MasterShallow never 
forgot this adventnie; and Shakspeare relates, 
that fifty-five ycars afterwards, when he was an 
esquire, and a justice of the peace in Glouces- 
tershire, under King Henry LV., lie said to Fal- 
staff, then Sir John, who was levying soldiers 
in that county,—** Do you reineimber since we 
lay all night in the Windmill in St. George’s 
Fields ?”’ 

There is much variety in these volumes;— 
German legends relieve those of London, 
and, though eut of keeping, are indeed a 
relf. The Paradise of Bears, a legend of 


Berne, and Death’s Horse, another of the | 





Netherlands, have considerable power. ‘The 
author’s poetry, of which he is agreeably pro- 
fuse, is of a superior order; and, on the 
whole, these Tales of an Antiquary may be 
taken as an earnest of future excellence in 
whatever their author may attempt. 





MONTGOMERY'S OMNIPRESENCE OF THE 
DEITY. 
(Concluded from page 66.) 

In our notice, last week, we were compelled, 
through want of time, to make our extracts 
almost at random ; but, we trust, they were 
calculated to show that our opinion of the 
merits of this beautiful poem was not an ex- 
aggerated one. We have since read the 
whole volume at our Jeisure, and our admi- 
ration has increased in proportion to the at- 
tention we have bestowed upon it. We 
shall presently have occasion to point out 
certain passages illustrative of its general 
character; but it will be proper, in- the first 
place, to pursue the plan upon which we set 
out, and carry our readers with us to the end 
of the poem. 

Part IIL. is as replete with poetic feeling, 
and is sustained with even more vigour, than 
either of the preceding. It thus commences : 


‘ Now while the starry choirs aérial rise, 

And liquid moonlight mellows all the skies, 
Oh! let sublime Imagination soar 

High as the lightnings rage, or thunders roar ; 
Ride on the deep, or travel with the sun, 

Far as Creation smiles, or Time has run : 

So shall her eagle eye divinely see 

All living—breathing—full of Deity ! 

In every wave and wind, and fruit and flower, 
The beauty, grace, and terror of His power. 

Who hung yon planet in its airy shrine, 

And dash’d the sunbeam from its burning mine? 

Who bade the ocean-mountain swell and leap, 

And thunder rattle from the skiey deep ? 

Through hill and vale who twined the healthful 
stream, 

Made rain to nurture, and the fruit to teem ? 

Who charm’d the clod into a breathing shrine, 

And filled it with a living tlame divine ? 

One Great Enchanter helm’d the barmonious 
whole, 

Creator !—God!—the grand primeval Soul!’ 

A consideration of atheism, and its demo- 
ralizing effects on the world, give the author 
an opportunity of introducing a vivid picture 
of some of those horrors which characterised 
the early periods of the French revolution : 
these he bas touched with a masterly hand ; 
and the chain of reasoning which succeeds 
would induce us to believe that his mind is 
not less logically than poetically gifted, and 
imbued, too, with the purest spirit of Chris- 
tian philosophy :— 

‘If Death for ever doom us to the clod, 
And earth-born Pleasure be our only god, 
The rapid years shall bury all we love, 
Nor leave one Lope to re-unite above! 
No more the voice of Frieadship shall beguile, 
No more the mother on her infant smile: 
But vanishing, like snow upon the deep, 
Nature shal! perish in eternal sleep! 
Iilustrious beacons! spirits of the just! 
Are ye embosom'd in perennial dust? 
Shall ye, whose names, undimm’d by ages, 
shine 
Bright as the flame that mark’d ye for divine, 
For ever slumber—never meet again, 
Too pure fur sorrow, too subiime tor pain? 
Ah, no! celestial Faucy loves to fly 
With eager pinion and propietic eye, 
To radiaut dwellings of insmortal ttre 
Where Pain can never cowe, aud Pleasure 
never tire ; 
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There, as the choral melodies career, 
Bublimely roiling through the seraph sphere, 
In angel-forms, you all again unite, 

And bathe in streams of everlasting light ! 


When friends have vanish’d to their viewless 
home, 
And we are left companionless to ream, 
OQ! what can cheer our melancholy way, 
But hopes of union in the Land of Day ? 
Soul-loved companions of our greener years, 
Warm'd at our joys, and weeping at our tears, 
How oft renewing Memory paints each hour, 
When Friendship triumph’d, and the heart had 
power! 
Yes, hallow’d are those visions of the brain, 
When Heaven unveils, and loved ones smile 
again! 

And thou! for ever fond, for ever true, 
Beneath whose smile the boy to manhood grew; 
To sorrow gentie, and to error mild, 

Thal! Death for ever tear thee from thy child? 
Ah, no! when thy bewilder’d days are o’er, 
And toils and troubles shall prevail no more, 
Thy renovated mind shall bask above, 

In amaranthine bowers of bliss and love 3 
There shall we muse amid the starry glow, 

Or bear the fiery streams of Glory flow ; 

Or, on the living cars of lightning driven, 
Triumphant wheel around the plains of heaven! 


And say: how will the sceptic brave the hour 
Of Death’s divine, inexorable power, 
When all this fairy world shall glide away, 
Like midnight dreams before the morning day ? 
See! how he shudders at the thought of death ! 
What doubt and horror hang upon his breath ! 
The gibb’ring teeth, glaz'd eye, and marble limb, 
Shades from the tomb stalk out, and stare on 
him !— 
Lo! there, in yonder fancy-haunted room, 
What mutter'd curses trembled through the 
gloom, 
When pale, and shiv’ring, and bedew'd with 
fear, 
The dying sceptic felt his hour drew near! 
From his parch'’d tongue no soothing accents fell, 
No bright hopes kindled at his faint farewell ; 
As the last throes of death convuls'd his cheek, 
He gnash’d, and quail’d, and raised a hideous 
shriek, 
Rounded his eyes into a ghastly glare, 
Lock'd his white lips, and all was mute despair! 
Go, child of darkness! see a Christian dic! 
No horror pales hig lip, or rolls his eye ; 
No dreadful doubts, or dreamy terrors, start 
The hope Religion pillows on his heart, 
When with a dying hand he waves adieu 
To all who love so well, and weep so true! 
Calm, as an infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
le pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away !’ 
But there is one part more sublimely 
grand, more awfully descriptive, than any we 
have quoted: it is the poet’s conception of a 
blazing world, with which the Omnipresence 
of the Deity concludes. This consists of 
about a hundred lines, from which we sha!l 
make one or two short extracts, and then se- 
lect some detached passages, remarkable 
either for their pathos, originality, felicity of 
description, or elegance of versification; by 
which our readers will be enabled to judge 
ef the general tone and structure of the 
poem :-—— 
*Q! say, what Fancy, though endow’d sublime, 
Can picture truly that tremendous time, 
When the last sun shall blaze upon the sea, 
And earth be dash’d into eternity! 
A cloudy mantle will enwrap that sun, 
Whose face so many woilds have gazed upon! 
The placid moon, beneath whose pensive beam 
We all Lave loved to wander and to dream, 


| 





Dyed into blood, shall glare from pole to pole, 
And light the airy tempests as they roll * 
And those sweet stars, that, like familiar eyes, 
Are wont to smile a welcome from the skies, 
Thick as the hail-drops, from their depths will 
bound, 
And far terrific meteors flash around !— 
But while the skies are shatter’d by the war 
Of planet, mvon, rent cloud, and down-shot star, 
Stupendous wreck below !—a burning world! 
As if the flames of hell were on the winds un- 
furl’d | 
. # * « 

And, lo! the sea :~along her ruin’d shore 
The white waves gailop with delirious roar! 
Till Ocean, in her agonizing throe, 

Bounds, swells, and sinks, like leaping hills of 
snow! 
While downward tumbling crags and torrents 
sweep, 
And wildly mingle with the blaze-lit deep.’ 
* * * * 
Imagination! furl thy wings of fire, 
And on Eternity’s dread brink expire ; 
Vain would thy red and raging eye behold 
Visions of Immortality unroll’d ! 
The last, the fiery chaos hath begun, 
Quench’d is the moon! and blacken’d is the 
sun! 
The stars have bounded ’mid the airy roar; 
Crush’d lie the rocks, and mountains are no 
more 5 
The Deep unbosom’d, with tremendous gloom 
Yawns on the ruin, like Creation’s tomb!” 


In the following short quotations, we shall 
avoid taking any passage we have previously 
extracted :— ’ 

‘ DESCRIPTION OF A MORNING IN SPRING. 
‘The sun bies mirror’d on the radiant streams, 
The sea-waves gambol jn his noon-tide beams, 
The boughs hang glitt’ring in their locks of 

green, 
The meadow-minstrels carol to the scene,— 
All ocean, sky, and air, and green-robed earth, 

With her rich promise budding into birth, 
Seem, like a heart o’erfill’d with sacred love, 
Glowing with gratitude to Him above” 


* EVENING. 

‘How sweet, upon yon mountain’s tranquil 

brow, 
While ruddy sun-beams gild the crags below, 
To stand, and mark with meditative view, 
Where the far ocean faints in hazy blue, 
While on the bosoin of the midway deep 
The emerald waves in flashing beauty leap !— 
Here, as we view the burning God of time, 
Wiapp'd in a shroud of glory, sink sublime,— 
Thoughts of immortal beauty spring to birth, 
And waft the soul beyond the dreams of earth!” 


* ADDRESS TO THF STARS. 
‘ Ye quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentiies of the list’ning night! 
While half the world is lapp’d in midnight 
dreanis, 

And round the lattice creep your drowsy beams, 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies !” 


‘a NIGHT VIEW OF THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

‘The cannon’s hush’d!—nor drum, nor clarion 
sound ; 

Helmet and hauberk gleam upon the ground ; 

Horseman and horse lie welt’ring in their gore ; 

Patnots are dead, and heroes dare no more; 

While solemnlythe moonlight sbrouds the plain, 

And lights the lurid features of the slain!’ 

*NIGILT—TNE SENSATIONS OF THE VIRTUOUS. 

‘Not so comes Darkness to the good man’s 
breast, 

When Night brings on the holy hour of rest ; 

Tired of the day, a pillow laps bis head, 

While heavenly vigils watch around the bed ; 
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His spirit bosom’d on the God of All, 

Peace to the hour! whate’er the night befa}:— 
Then pleasing Memory unrolls ber chart, 

To raise, refine, and regulate the heart ; 
Exulting boyhood, and its host of smiles— 
Next busy manhood battling with its toils, 
Delights and dreams that made the heart runo’er 
The love forgotten, and the friends no more— 
The paporama of past life appears, 

Warms his pure mind, and melts it into tears! 
Till, like a shutting flower, the senses Close, 
And on him lies the beauty of repose.’ 


‘THE SABBATH. 
‘Sweet Sabbath morn! from childhood’s dim- 
pled prime, 
I’ve loved to hail thy calm-renewing time ; 
Soft steal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 
In mingling murmurs floating on the wind, 
Telling of friends and times long wing’d away, 
And blissful hopes, harmonious with the day. 
On thy still dawn, while holy music peals, 
And far around the lingering echo steals, 
What heart communes not with the day’s re- 
pose, 
And bursts the thraldom of terrestrial woes ? 
Who, in His temple, gives to God a prayer, 
Nor feels the majesty of Heaven is there ?>— 
The listening silence of the vaulted pile, 
Wheie gather’d hearts their homage breathe 
awhile ; 
The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 
The choral incense swelling to the skies, 
All raise the soul to energies sublime, 

And bless the solemn sadness of the time. 
Emblem of Peace !—upon the village plain 
Thou dawn’st a blessing to the toil-worn swain; 

Soon as thy smiles athwart the upland play, 
His bosom gladdens with the brightening day ; 
Humble and happy, to his lot resigned, 

He feels the inward sabbath of the mind.’ 


* INNOCENCE IN CHILDHOOD. 
‘ Whene’er I gaze upon a sinless child, 
Tossing its merry head of ringlets wild,— 
Lip, cheek, and eye, all in that lovely glow 
Young spirits feel, as yet unchill’d by woe, 
A voiceless wonder animates each sense, 
To think how Mercy watches innocence!’ 


‘ PLEASURES OF RETROSPECTION. 
‘ There are some heart-entwining hours in life, 
With sweet seraphic inspiration rife ; 
When mellowing thoughts, like music on the 

ear, 
Melt through the soul, and languish in a tear: 
And such are they, when, tranquil and alone, 
We sit and ponder on long periods flown ; 
And, charm’d by Fancy’s retrospective gaze, 
Live in an atmosphere of other days ; 
While friends and faces, flashing on the mind, 
Conceal the havoc Time has left behind " 

‘ DEATH. 

‘O Death !—thou dreadless Vanquisher of earth, 
The elements shrunk blasted at thy birth! 
Careering round the world like tempest wind, 
Martyrs before, and victims strew’d behind 5 
Ages on ages cannot grapple thee, 
Dragging the world into eternity *’ 

The minor poems in this exquisite volume 
are fifteen in number, many of which are iD 
blank verse of the most vigorous kind, and 
possess even more originality than the main 
subject. They are entitled, Morning, Noon, 
and Night; Marius; the Dreadful Prayer; 
the Death of Corinne; Vive Il’ Empereur, 
the Trance; the Crucifixion; and London 
by Midnight. Those written in rhyme ate 
in various kinds of metre, forming an agree- 
able contrast to the rest, and affording ample 
evidence of the author’s genius and versa 
tility. ae 
The work is dedicated, by pr rmission, ~ 
the Bishop of London. This is as 11 ovg™ 
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There are here and there some few words 


which might, we think, have been changed 

for others more expressive of the meaning in- 

tended; but, as blemishes, they are unworthy 
of remark, and we have no anxiety to distin- 
cyish ourselves as verbal critics. 

} - We had intended to have said something 
respecting there being two poets of the same 
name; but why should we? In fact, there 
is scarcely a parallel to be drawn. ‘ The 
amiable James, of Sheffield,’ as a cotemporary 
oddly enough designated the elder Montgo- 
mery, is a writer of religious poetry—a man 
of correct taste, and a good member of so- 
ciety: we have a great respect for him and 
his writings; but the fire of his genius is 
chastened, and burns with a steady flame. 
The genius of the younger Montgomery, on 
the contrary, bursts forth in vivid flashes, less 
steady, but infinitely more brilliant. He ap- 
pears to have read our standard poets with 
advantage ; and to have formed his style from 
Pope, Goldsmith, Gray, &c.; though on the 
whole, perhaps, the general versification and 
polish remind us more of Campbell’s Plea- 
sures of Hlope than any other separate work ; 
and were it not for the vigour which runs 
through the whole, so peculiarly his own, we 
should be inclined to think that he had 
chosen that justly celebrated work for his 
model as regards style. 

We now close our remarks, in the firm 
conviction that Mr. Robert Montgomery has 
laid the foundation of his future fame as a 
poet on the most solid basis, and it must be 
his own fault should he ever descend from 
the proud elevation to which his genius and 
talents have so early and so suddenly raised 
him. 








Letters from the late Lord Chedworth to the 
Rev. Mr. Crompton: writien in the Pertod 
Jrom Jauvary 1780 to May 1795. Ato. 
pp. 311. London, 1828. Hurst and Co. 


Ir there be any portion of the public anxious 
at this period to be acquainted with the real 
character of the late Lord Chedworth, this 
volume will certainly do much towards ena- 
bling them to form a correct opinion. It is 
assuredly a character not unworthy of consi- 
deration, as illustrative of the effect which 
personal and physical deficiencies may have 
upon one’s habits and disposition. To a 
consciousness of the meanness and insignifi- 
cance of his appearance may be traced that 
‘ timidity’ of which he speaks as being ‘ so 
interwoven with his frame and nature as to 
be the ruling principle of most of his actions;’ 
and to the same cause, perhaps, may be attri- 
buted the indecision by which he lost the 
lady of his heart, to whom he had _ been at- 
tached for four years, ‘ though he had never 
made known to her the earnest desire he had 
long entertained, (and which he had come to 
the resolution of declaring very soon,) of 
making her his wife.’ After the lady had in- 
formed him that some one had made her an 
ofler of marriage, and that she had accepted 
it, he says, ‘I told her, in my answer, that I 
could by no means disapprove her choice, 
(she had hoped for my approbation,) and, im- 
Ploring her forgiveness for any impropriety 
there might be in the mention of it at that 
tine, told her the state of my heart.’ In the 
same letter he complains of being left with- 
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out a hope, and hints that, but for the ‘ dread, 
&c. he should have relieved himself from his 
feelings by suicide.” In politics, Lord Ched- 
worth was a warm and consistent whig, and 
entertained so thorough a detestation of the 
opposite party, that the reverend editor has 
heard him avow his belief that ‘there must 
be something wrong in the heart of a tory.’ 
It was a difference in political feeling which 
separated Lord Chedworth and Mr. Cromp- 
ton, after many mutual good offices, and 
‘fifteen years of unceasing free discussion.’ 
Mr. Crompton had originally agreed with 
his noble friend, but the first successes of the 
I'rench in Brabant, and the eloquence of 
Mr. Burke ‘ broke the charm.’ Lord Ched- 
worth remained firm, and the consequence 
was frequent controversy, not unmingled 
with reproach and taunt. Mr. Crompton ac- 
knowledges that Lord C. conceived him * to 
have no principle but that of acting in defer- 
ence to authority ;? and in one of the letters 
declaratory of extinct regard, Lord Ched- 
worth thus arraigns the reverend politician : 
‘I now tell you that the total revolution of 
your opinions has been the subject of my fre- 
quent, deep, and most painful meditation. 
Our judgments, you will admit, [an admis- 
sion which tells as much in favour of the 
clergyman as the lord,] are not in our ow: 
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power; and | confuss with sorrow that I do | 


not think of you as [ did. 
that we entertain different opinions. 
it is your extreme violence and intolerance, 
towards those who differ from you, which 
has occasioned me to think and feel as I do.’ 
Surely the spirit of friendship, and sociality, 
has no greater enemy than politics. 

It may be recollected by those whom 
the matter at all interested, that an attempt 
was made to set aside Lord Chedworth’s sin- 
gular will, on the ground that he had ‘a pro. 
pensity to insanity.” This attempt occasioned 
Mr. Crompton, immediately after his lord- 
ship’s death, in 1804, to prepare a selection 
of his letters, in confutation of any such opi- 
nion. It is to be regretted that the work did 
not then appear, the lapse of a quarter of a 
century having sadly lessened its claims on 
the attention of the public. Its allusions to 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt, the India Bill, the im- 
peachment of Hastings, and other public acts 
and personages, might have been relished at 
that period, but have lost their savour now, 
at least when resuscitated in their present 
shape. In the theatrical and literary disqui- 
sitions, (merely epistolary and certainly with- 
out labour or pretension,) we discover occa- 
sional gleams of good taste and good sense, 
but nothing very striking oringenious. With 
respect to his dramatic criticisms, he express- 
ed himself with modesty and propriety: ‘| 
am every day more and more convinced of 
my own incompetency to judge of theatrical 
merit: I believe the number of those who 
are capable of judging ** is very small indeed.” 
This preface renders it unnecessary for me to 
say that I hazard all the following judgments 
with a considerable measure of ditfidence.’ 
These ‘ judgments’ are not worth quoting, 
and were certainly never intended by the no- 
ble writer to come before the public. Mrs. 
Crawford expressed more salt water frot his 
eyes than ever Mrs. Siddons did; Ilender- 
son’s Old Norval was incomparably fine ; 
‘ Mr. Twiss says that Aickin was very bad in 
Glenalvon ;’ ‘1,’ says the coronetted critic, 
‘can only say that Le conceives the charac- 
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ter very much as I do, and speaks it very 
much as [ should.” Our readers would not 
thank us for any further profundities of this 
sort. The subjoined criticism is of a some- 
what better order: 

‘I cannot help thinking White (the Bamp- 
ton lecturer) is sometimes obscure ; I am fre- 
quently obliged to read over sentences again 
before I can understand them. He seems not 
well acquainted with the doctrine of colloca- 
tion, concerning which | think much informa- 
tion is to be found in Campbell’s Philosophy of 
Rhetoric. If Swift’s definition of a good style 
be right, (that it consists in proper words in 
proper places, ) I think White’s style not perfect- 
ly good; but when I say this, 1 would not have 
you suppose me blind to bis merits, which | 
think very great. The principal verb is often 
thrown to the latter end of a very long sen- 
tence. He sometimes says what is not perfect- 
ly correct, and what, had he considered a lit- 
tle, he would not have said, e. g. (serm. 5, p. 
229, ad. cale. 2nd edit.) ‘Even by the con- 
fession of bis enemies, he (our Saviour) was 
true, and taught the way of God in truth, nei- 
ther cared he for any man, for be regarded not 
the persons of men.”’ Now these were not the 
real sentiments of the Pharisees and Hero- 
dians, who spoke these words, but au insi- 
nuating and hypocritical address when they 
were seeking **to catch him in his words,” 
and proposed to bim the question concern- 
ing the lawfulness of paying tribute. Had 
they been really convinced that he was ‘true, 
and taught the way of God in truth,” they 


' surely would not have been desirous of entrap- 





ping and persecuting him. Our Saviour ap- 
pears manifestly to understand them to be 
speaking what they did not mean, by bis re- 
ply: “ Why tempt ye me, hypocrites?’ This, 
therefore, in my apprehension, is not to be pro- 
duced as a confession in favour of our Lord, 
extorted from his enemies, by their conviction 
of his truth, for which purpose it seems to be 
alleged.’ 

The following passage will remind our 
readers of an article, from Blackwood, 
which we lately selected for the columns of 
The Literary Chronicle. Lord Chedworth 
and the bishop afford an additional elucida- 
tion of one of the leading positions of that 
excellent paper :— 

‘The subject of delineating abstract passions 
in draimatic productious you will find treated 
in a very masterly manner in Hurd’s Disserta- 
tion on the Province of the Drama, published 
with his Commeutary and Notes on Hyrace’s 
Epistles to the Pisos and Augustus. * Nature,” 
says he, “ affords no specimen of a manu turnel 
into a passion. metamorphosis 
could be more strange or incredible. Yet por- 
traits of this vicious taste are the admiratiou of 
common starers, who, if they find the picture 
of a miser, for instance, in a collection, where 
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every muscle is strained and feature-Lardencad 
into the expression of this idea, never fuil to 
express their wonder and approbation of it.— 
On this idea of excellence, Le Brun’s Passions 
must be suid to contain a set of the justest 
moral portraits; and the characters of Theo- 
phrastus might be recommended, in a dramatic 
view, as preferable to those of Terence.”—if 
the reader would see the extravagance of buiid- 
ing dramatic manners on abstract ideas, in its 
full light, he needs only turn to Ben Jouson’s 
Every Man out of bis Humour; which, under 
the name of a play of character, is, in fact, an 
unnatural, and as painters call it, hard delinea- 
tion of a group of simply existing passions, 
wholly chimerical, and unlike to any thing we 
observe in the commerce of real hfe. Shak- 
speare, we may observe, is in this, as in all 
other, the more essential parts of the drama, a 
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perfect model. If the discerning reader peruse 
attentively his comedies with this view, be 
will find his best-marked characters discoursing 
through a great deal of their parts, just like any 
other persons, and only expressing their essen- 
tial and Jeading qualities occasionally, and as 
circumstances concur to give an easy exposi- 
tion to them.”’ 


One sample of Lord Chedworth’s political 
spirit will not be amiss, and one will be sufti- 
cient to give an idea of the feelings by which 
he was invariably animated when writing on 
public matters, to one who was at once his 
confidant and his opponent :— 


‘] think you and I are not likely to agree in 
our politics. I cannot, however, help express- 
ing my astonishment that you should deal out 
such contumelious terms so very much at ran- 
dom as you do. I cannot say of you, as Ad- 
dison does of Virgil, that you toss about your 
dung with an airof dignity. From a paltry, 
pettifogging pensioned, professed ministerial 
runner, I heard such scurrility without surprise, 
and with due contempt; but from you I little 
expected such senseless illiberality. But you 
seem infected, like too many others, with the 
violence which has appeared in the senate. 
Before I enter on the subject, permit me to 
premise that my partiality for Mr. Fox is 
grounded on no personal intimacy, nor do I 
think that it has ever carried me to any very 
unwarrantable lengths, since the only instances 
in which I have voted against the present ad- 
ministration, in their four years’ reign, are, on 
the Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ Bill, on the Modes 
of Proceeding, on Hastings’s Trial, and perhaps 
one or two other occasions which I really do 
not remember.—Having said this, I assert to 
you that L have the highest opinion of Mr. 
Fox's integrity ; ambitious he certainly is; but 
“ambition,” says Dryden, “is a godlike fault ; 
or rather, ‘tis no fault in souls born great.” 
but | am fully persuaded, that were he possess- 
ed of power, Le would use it, to the best of his 
abilities, for the good of his country. But ad- 
mit the crime of ambition to be as great as you 
choose to state it, is your bero [ Mr. Pitt] quite 
free from this common vice of gicat minds ?’ 

But for the most interesting passage in 
the book, we must go back to Mr. Cromp- 
ton’s well-written introduction :— 

‘{[t should be known that Lord Chedworth 
was a person of mean external appearance, so 
niuch so indeed, as to be sometimes exposed in 
consequence to very odd indignities. An oc- 
currence of this sort happened at the camp at 
Tiptree, in the year 1750, while he was ona 
visit There to me.—Intending to call on a rela- 
tion, an othcer in the Oafordshire Militia, a 
suldier of that regiment, one of the guard, in 
obedicnee to orders, not to admit any mean- 
looking person within the lines, refused to let 
him pass. It will be readily supposed that 
this obstacle was not of long continuance. I 
could mention several similar occurrences, 
which were to myself, and some other of his 
young fiends, matters of mirth rather than of 
real concern. But, unhappily, this singularity 
of uppeatauce, united, it must be confessed, 
with much awkwardness of manner, was doom- 
ed to have a most seriously important conse- 
quence, 
the year 1751, and carnest about the race, he 


pressed, it may be presumed, rather clumsily | 


uvainst a genth. man near him. This gentlemen, 
of the name of Dive, an otticer, was so ofiend- 
ed or excited, that be turned instantly round, 
prossly abused, and beat poor Mr. H., who not 
liaving a spark of physical courage, instead of 
resenuing this usage, being near the steps, hur- 
ried away as fast as he could; and the conse- 
qoence was that he found himseii compelled, 
iiler some fruillcss attempts at arrapgeiment by 
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the aid of friends, to bring two actions against 
Mr. Dive, oue for the assault, the other for de- 
famation. They were tried before Lord Mans- 
field and a special jury of the county of Surry. 
For a complete understanding of the case, it 
will be necessary to read only the extract that 
follows, from Lord Mansfield’s summing up 
and direction to the jury. Having stated the 
evidence of one of the witnesses, his lordship 
says—** Now here is the whole account of what 
Dive says in his own justification; be tells his 
own story; he tells all particulars; and the 
counsel for Mr. Howe has made that evidence, 
for otherwise it would be no evidence at all; 
but they have permitted the evidence to be 
given. What does he say were the grounds 
for his speaking of him in this manner and 
striking him? Why these are all the grounds. 
—Upon this state of the evidence as it stands 
there is no colour to support an indictment 
with an intent to commit ******, The look- 
ing oddly in his face: all the witnesses say 
he is a very odd looking man; others say he is 
awkward and ungainly, aud other expressions 
of that kind.—But looking oddly in Mr. Dive’s 
face, and treading on his foot, without some- 
thing or other besides to induce him to think 
so, is not a sufficient ground for such an im- 
putation. The defendant took it wrong; he 
mistook appearances. This is a cruel injury 
done to the plaintiff. You must find a verdict 
for the plaintiff in both actions; and the da- 
mages are in every case, but most emphatically 
so in those causes where they are both put to- 
gether, to be determined by your sound discre- 
tion. You will, therefore, give what damages 
you think proper, but you must give damages 
to each.” 

‘The jury brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff in the first cause, £50 and costs of suit. 
In the second, £500 and costs of suit. Mr. 
Ilowe, who had been present in court during 
the whole of the trials, the verdicts being de- 
clared, addressed Lord Mansfield :—* I did 
not,’ my lord, **commence these actions for 
the suke of getting pecuniary satisfaction ; no- 
thing of that kind can make me amends for the 
feelings I have undergone. 1 wish, therefore, 
to give up the damages to some public charity, 
as your lordship will please to diiect.” 


‘Lord Mansficld—** You do very properly. 
Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard what 
Mr. Howe has said, that no pecuniary satisfac- 
tion was an object, nor could be any cumpen- 
sation to hin; and, therefore, whatever might 
be the damages, he wisbed they might go tu 
such charity as the court shouid direct. You 
are the propercst branch to direct to what cha- 
rity it should go.” 

‘Whether this calamity, surely one of the 
most severe that “ flesh is heir to,” made any 
inaterial change in Lord C.’s future habits of 
life, I could never feel quiie assured. That it 
must have sadly diminished his enjoyments 
theie can be nodoubt. But whatever it might 
seem reasunable to expect from him as a peer 
of parliament of the most consummate inte- 
yrily, possessing, too, a mind richly stored with 
the most valuable knowledge, and with, at 
least, a moral courage that nothing could sub- 
due; yet I do not think, that under the most 
favourable circumstances, he would ever have 
attained the strength of nerve so indispensable 
to him, who, in this free country, takes an ac- 
tive part in the conduct of public affairs. To 
preside as chairman at sessions, which he did 
so ably during the latter years of his life, and 
fulfil the other duties of magistracy, seem- 
ed better suited to his character. lam indeed 
inclined to think that into these more humble, 
but, perhaps, not less useful occupations, he 
would have lapsed even if no adverse circum- 
stance had occutred to restrain him from higher 


pursuits. He had, tov, a uever-failing source 





Neeeeereeeee eres 
of unambitious enjoyment in what he so often 
spoke of with enthusiasm—the “ amenities of 
literature.”” 

And, after all, was it requisite that this 
sensible, unambitious, good sort of man 
should have the honours of a quarto showered 
upon his manes, four-and-twenty years after 
they had been quietly inhumed ? 





Africa Described, in its Ancient and Present 
State ; including Accounts from Bruce, Led- 
yard, Lucas, Horneman, Park, Salt, Jack. 
son, Sir F’. Henniker, Belzoni, the Porty. 
guese Missionaries, and others, down to the 
recent Discoveries by Major Denham, Dr. 
Oudney, and Captain Clapperton. Intended 
for the use of Young Persons and Schools. 
By Mrs. Hortanp. 12mo. pp. 299, 
London, 1828. Longman and Co. 


We have quoted the whole of this long title. 
page, because it indicates the nature of the 
work, and the object of the compiler, better 
than could be done by any description of our 
own. In the words of the introductory 
chapter, Mrs, Hofland has supplied, * by 
perspicuity and arrangement, the deficiencies 
of detail.’ ‘It was,’ she continues, ‘ her 
earnest desire to omit no material fact, to 
obtain the truths elicited by the controversies 
of the learned, without recording their argu- 
ments, and to concentrate the knowledge 
drawn from abundant sources, in such a man- 
ner as to preserve the reader from being 
wearicd on the one hand by dry delineations, 
or dissatisfied on the other by vague informa- 
tion and insufficient elucidation.’ In these 
respects, Mrs. Hofland has been eminently 
successful,- and her work will rank with the 
best compilations of the kind extant. A 
statement of the author’s judicious method of 
division, will assist our readers to form an 
idea of the value of her labours : — 

‘I. The geographical boundaries and divi- 
sions of Africa and its ancient kingdoms. 

‘If. The present state of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia. 

‘IIl. The present state of the countries hor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, together with an 
account of expeditions by the Portuguese in 
Africa, &c. 

‘1V¥V. Voyages and travels on the western 
coast and the interior of Africa. 

‘V. The southern parts and the islands of 
Africa.’ 

As a specimen of the style, we quote part 
of the account of Abyssinia :— 

‘The Abyssinians drink neither cider nor 
wine, though they make both, and the latter in 
great quantities. They are very fond of hydro- 
mel, a pleasant liquor made of fermented ho- 
ney. Inthe arts of life they are singularly de- 
ficient, if we consider them as an ancient and 
civilised people, since we have seen it is with- 
ina short time that they were indebted to a 
Jesuit for teaching them how to build, a fact 
the more remurkable, when we remember the 
proticiency of the old Egyptians. bey had at 
that time no idea of staivs, nor even the proper 
placing of stones, yet they could weave beau- 
tiful stuffs, and set jewels in a superior man- 
ner. They are a people that rarely travel, nor 
desire to see strangers in their country, so that 
their minds have little chance of expanding. 
Tie Turks who, in one form or other, neatly 
surround their country, take care that no mer- 
chandize shall reach it without being first made 
profitable to themselves, and from these com- 
bined circumstances, this country, though pos- 
sessing inexhaustible riches, is yet poor. 

‘In the vegetable kingdom, they have the 
balin of Gilead, the saffa, the myirh tree, the 
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ote, the coffee tree, cuffo, werginas, teff, and 
= my also the papyrus, that celebrated plant 
wept i paper was made by the Egyptians, 
ee oe use of hieroglyphics declined. It is 
no longer found in Egypt, and net used here, 
as the people write upou skins only. 

‘In minerals, they have silver, but gold is 
iful; also lead and iron: their salt is 
yery abundant, and they consider it an article 
of great value. It is a custom for every man 
bit of salt in a bag suspended to his 


more plent 


to carry @ : 
rirdle, and when two friends meet, each gives 
the other iis bit of sait Oo lick. This custom 


yobably originates in some idea resembling 
that of the Arabs, who eat bread and salt in 
token of amity with those whom they engage to 
wrotect. 

The mountains of Abyssinia pour down nu- 
merous rivers and streams, of equal heauty and 
utility, and give a charming diversity to the 
country; the rocks which adorn some of these 
enormous mountains are the greatest natural 
curiosities of the country, as they exhibit the 
appearance of cities, churches, and palaces. It 
was in the midst of these magnificent scenes, 
that the children of former sovereigns were 
placed in vallies ebounding with all the luxu- 
nance of eastern fruits and flowers, amid pica- 
sures suited to a simple taste, and far removed 
fiom the dangers of ambition. When we con- 
sider the number of children likely to arise 
fiom the various marriages of these emperors, 
we are inclined to think it a pity that the plan 
of thus preserving them from evil was abolish- 
ed; but we do not find, tiat the murders so 
prevalent in Turkey and other Mahometan 
countries, under similar circumstances, tuke 
pluce in Abyssinia. 

‘Gondar, the capital, is situated on a high 
ill, surrounded by deep valleys. The houses 
aie principally of clay, with roofs thatched in 
tue form of cones. The king’s palace is at the 
west end, and surrounded by a wall thirty feet 
high, tlinked with square towers ; it was for- 
luerly dour stories high, with a purapet wall, 
from whence the view over the neighbouring 
country was of immense extent, but having 
been partly burnt, still remains in ruins; the 
aparunents remaining being deemed equal to 
lué wants of the royal household and the go- 
‘eriment offices. The principal towns, besides 
Gondar, are Dixan, Axuin, and Masuah; the 
irstis also situated on a bill, and inhabited 
pancipally by Moors, who carry on the trade 
ol selling children for slaves. Axum was at 
“We period the capital of Abyssinia, and in the 
uns itstll exhibits, conveys a very different 
idea of the former state of the country, as 
biuce counted no fewer than forty obelisks of 
pany in one square. They were adorned 
hr nee er but had no hicroglyphics. 
~. cg is seated on a small island in the 
ian Ps near the coast of Abyssinia, and pos- 
ne Inost excelient harbour, with water 
~“P cnough for the largest ships, and which 
48 three divisions. Theis!and is so small that 
Mrs Anite by houses, cisteras to re- 
"io i and a receptacle for the dead. 

Wether by the ancients Sebasticum Os. 
Re a ens of rain which fall in this coun- 
rg i - waters of the Nile to be so 
ae a .. ‘ey must be purified before they 
inti inhabitants effect this by put- 
, > iter almonds powdered to dust, in ajar 
whieh i mixing it with the hand, after 

she parucles will settle, and the water 
ee limpid and excellent. 

Cony. HOSt extensive modern writer on this 
aia _- rye gentlemen, numeJd Bruce, 
a haces Abyssinian. At the time when 
etails were nh sisis- yr 1790, many of the 
ci of the we eee fabulous, and the vera- 
inj... Whiter severely attacked, but since 
“ “8 A0counts Lave been verified by nume- 
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rous travellers in Egypt, and several (of the 
highest respectability) iu Abyssinia also. The 
latest traveller who has published his journal 
is Mr. Salt, who is, on the whole, inimical to 
Bruce, yet confirms in the course of his work 
an assertion of this travelier which he had de- 
nied in the former part of it. 


‘This circumstance is the account given by 
Bruce, that certain savages in Abyssinia, when 
on travel, would cut slices out of the animals 
they were driving, and eat them as food on the 
road. All the wits in Europe have ridiculed 
this assertion, and few persons have ventured 
to believe it; yet when Dr. Clarke was in 
Grand Cairo, he met with an Abyssinian dean, 
who admitted, ** that the soldiers of his coun- 
try, when on marauding expeditions, would 
take slices from the bodies of cows withvut 
putting them to death at the time,” and that 
“raw meat was esteemed delicious through the 
country, and frequently taken from an ox or a 
cow in such a state, that the fibres are still in 
motion, and the altendants continue to cut slices 
till the animal dies.” 

‘Mr. Pierce, who has resided some years in 
this country, informed Mr. Salt, that he was in 
company with two Lasta soldiers who had fast- 
ed long, and who cut the shuladah, (the name 
they give the pieces of flesh,) from a cow which 
had unfortunately fallen into their hands. Af: 
ter the operation was performed, the skin was 
laid over the wound and plastered, and the 
poor animal was not killed till the end of the 
journey. 

‘ Mr. Salt himself witnessed what is called a 
“brind feast,” which he thus describes :— 


‘The sides of the table are covered with 
piles of thin cakes made of teff, reaching to the 
height of a foot, and two feet and a half in dia- 
meter; in the middle, a row of curry dishes is 
placed; near the ras*, there are a number of 
fine wheaten rolls for his own use, and that of 
his favourites. The signal to begin the feast is 
by his breaking and beginning to distribute 
them; immediately, female slaves, having 
washed their hands, dip the teff into the curry, 
and serve it to all the guests, except the ras, 
who receives his portion from a male slave, 
and afterwards distributes it among the chiefs, 


who acknowledge the favour by standing up, 


and bowing. Balls, composed of teff, greens, 
and curds, are next handed about. In the 
inean time, the cattle are killing in the adjoin- 
ing yard; while the fibres aie yet quivering, 
the flesh is cut into large pieces; these are of 
no regular size, but generally a piece of bone 
is attached to the flesh, by which it is brought 
into the dining-room. The chiefs, with their 
crooked knives, cut off large steaks, which they 
divide into long stripes half an inch in diame- 
ter. If they are not pleased with the piece they 
have got, they hand it to a dependent, who, in 
his turn, if not pleased, hunds it to another, 
till it comes to one whose taste, or :ank, does 
not authorise him to reject it. As soon as the 
first party is satisfied, they rise from the table 
and give way to others. Tue last cakes are 
scrambled for with a great noise;’’ and it ap- 
pears that though the chicfs sometimes feed 
themselves, they frequently feed one anotlr, 
as Mr. Bruce has described. 

‘That this cruel and horrible feast is held as 
a luxury, there can be no doubt; and it is 
plainly a very ancient custom, since itis for- 
tidden by the law of Moses “to eat the fiesh 


with the life thereof, which is the blood "i and very of the way in which an author would 


from the knowledge of its impiety, as a breach 
of this law, a learned Abyssinian was led to 
deny the fact. For the honour of humanity we 
will, therefore, hope, that although the custom 
seems uw undeniable, it is ove of rare occur. 
ience, and belongs rather to peculiarly savage 


* * Ras, is a chief or nuble.’ 














tribes, than those who are under the regular go- 
vernment of the country.’ 

Such a work was indeed a desideratum, 
and one which Mrs. llofland has shown her- 
self well qualified to supply. Lt is a worthy 
addition to intellectual labours of the most 
useful and honourable order, and which have 
secured her so high a station among those 
best benefactors of society,—writers who seek 
to give a proper direction to the youthful 
mind. 





The Expedition of Cyrus. By XENopuon. 
The first two Books, with a double Trans- 
lation, for the Use of Students, on the 
Ham ltonian System. 8v0. pp. 370. Lon- 
don, 1828. Ilunt and Clarke. 

A Selection from German Prose Writers ; 
with a double Translation, for the Use of 
Students, on the Hamiltonian System. &vo. 
pp. 268. London, 1828. Hunt and Clarke. 


Ir is not easy to decide on the subject of the 
utility of translations from the classics, parti- 
cularly as it respects young students. They 
have, it is true, their advantages; thus the 
genius and structure of a language are more 
readily acquired, and thus the compositions 
of eminently wise men are opened for the 
meditation of those who, from incapacity, 
want of time, or any other cause, would 
never otherwise have reached such springs of 
knowledge; but they are extremely injurious, 
when used, as is too frequently the case, to 
save the trouble of consulting a dictionary, 
and bringing into action the inventive powers. 
What is acquired, also, most easily, is not 
generally the most surely remembered; what 
requir s but little effort to attain, does not 
always afford the most food to the mind. 
While, then, we rejoice that the founts of 
ancient and modern learning are so much 
more easily reached now than in the days 
of our forefathers, we are not sure whether 
greater evils are not created by the very 
means which, to a limited extent, might, 
with advantage to learning, be encouraged. 
Life is short at the most, and therefore it 
must be highly important to improve it as 
much as possible, but a comprehensive un- 
derstanding will not be hasty in its efforts 
and conclusions, well knowing that the 
great inquiry at last will be, not what 
has been read, but Aow well, and as 
to the practical beaefit which has been the 
result. Entertaining these views, which, on 
a future opportunity, we may unfold more at 
large, we are not such friends to translations 
as some may have been: but, yet, as it can- 
not be denied, they are of advantage on many 
accounts, though occasionally dangerous ex- 
pedients, it must be a point of no little conse- 
quence as to the kind of translations which 
are sent forth into the world. Translations 


; may be either free or literal; they may either 


| for many reasons, the best; being not so 


convey the sense of a writer, cr that together 
with his words; or, again, they may partake 
of both to a great degree, which last kind is, 


literal as to confound the genius of two lan- 
guages, nor so free as to prevent the disco- 


clothe his ideas. 

The volumes, now on our table, are what 
are called iterlineary translations; a kind, 
of which some specimens were produced in 
the time of Elizabeth, and which was lately 
resorted to on the Continent by Pestalozzi. 
There can be go doubt this method has its 
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advantages; it is also the easiest toa learner; 
for the English words are placed immediately 
under those of the author which they are to 
represent. And being carried, at the very 
outset in medias res, into the very subject, an 
acquaintance may be obtained of an author, 
which, from the continued attention and ac- 
companying weariness of discovering for one- 
self his ideas, and putting them into proper 
language, would only be, in a much longer 
time acquired. Perhaps, too, the difference 
of two languages, and the peculiarities of the 
grammar, may be sooner observed. 

To all who need such helps as these, and 
none need them more than those who are 
deprived of the assistance of a tutor, we can 
conscientiously recommend the volumes be- 
fore us. They contain a double translation, 
one literal, and in the order of the words of 
the language of which they are the transla- 
tion; and the other immediately below, of a 
description which more accords with the con- 
struction of the English language. They 
contain also the text and the translaticos 
printed separately, for exercise—a very im- 
portant and judicious thought of the author; 
those who have first read the English with 
the Greek or German, whichever they may 
be studying, may thus take the English and 
translate it back into the original tongue. 

To the translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
are annexed some good observations, parti- 
cularly as to the use of the Greek article ; 
and the volume is altogether one which is 
certainly an acquisition to all who approve 
of and encourage such works. 

As to the translations of selections from 
the German, all we have to say is, that in 
proportion as the difficulty of translation was 
so much the greater, so much more encou- 
ragement ought to be given to the author of 
it. We think the volume is invaluable to all 
students of the German language: the selec- 
tions are from nine or ten of the best writers, 
as Goethe, Schiller, Muller, Krummacher, 
Richter, Fichte, Wieland, &c., and consist 
of such articles as 
phrases. As more attention is now being 
paid to German literature than has been the 
case for a long period of time, we are dis- 
posed to hope the labours of our author will 
not be in vain. 





Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Language, 
with Alterations and an Appendix. 2nd 
edit. 12mo. pp. 178. Edinburgh, 1828. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

Rudiments of the Greck Language. 2nd 
edit. 12mo. pp. 188. Edinburgh, 1828. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

Amupst the multitude of Latin and Greek 

(srammars, excellent in themselves and indi- 

vidually offering peculiar advantages, it is 

not easy for a critic to offer an opinion as te 
the one which ought to have the preference 
over others. No doubt some grammars, 
however good, are not adapted for general 
use, but are only suitable for beginners, or 
for the more advanced ; but, even after such 
are excluded, many will remain possessing 
almost equal claims for public patronage. 

On one point we are decided, namely, the 

absurdity of putting into the hands of a boy 

about to learn the Latin language a grammar, 
the rules of which are written in Latin, or of 
putting into the hands of one about to com- 

mence the study of the ancient Greek, a 

grammar wholly written in Latin. For which 


furnish most familiar’ 





reason we have always preferred other intro- 
ductory books to those published at Eton. 
All unnecessary obstacles to the acquirement 
of an object should be removed, as the great 
end which every one must have in view, for 
himself or another, in the learning a lan- 
guage, must be, in the most ready and easy 
way to arrive at a knowledge of that lan- 
guage, and of the ideas of the great men 
which it embodies. 

The two grammars before us were both 
prepared for the use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, a well arranged and well conducted 
institution, established for the purpose of 
giving a good classical education to a large 
number of young persons, at a limited ex- 
pense. They are both very superior to most 
others; nor do we know of any which are, 
altogether, more proper for general use either 
in schools or by private individuals. They 
incorporate all the information which is likely 
to be required; the more important parts 
being printed in a larger type than the rest. 





Observations on the Mortality and Physical 
Management of Children. By Joun Ro- 
BERTSON, Surgeon to the Manchester Ly- 
ing-in Ifospital 1827. Longman and Co. 

Tne author has divided his work very judi- 
ciously into two parts: the first is on the mor- 
tality of children, and consists of a series of 
sections, with accurate tables of the number 
of deaths occurring among the juvenile pub- 
lic; they were compiled from London and 
most of the populous towns and cities in Great 
Britain, with observations very interesting 
to the curious reader: and the second is on 
the physical management of children; this 
ve consider the most useful and important 
partofthe volume. We sclect the following 
extract, as a specimen, and recommend the 
volume to the careful perusal of parents and 
medical practitioners : — 


© When the maternal mi}k is good, and suffi- 
cient in quantity, the infant needs no other ali- 
ment till the 7th or 8th month. In the fist 
hour of existence, it is usual to give it gruel, 
butter, sugar, and other similar matters. This 
ought not to be done; it is enough that the 
babe have the breast after three or four hours ; 
*f then no milk is drawn, and it is thought ne- 
cessary to give something, cream, much diluted 
with water, answers best. 

* About the seventh month, a ‘little artificial 
food is proper, that the infant may gradually 
become prepared to Jive without the breast. A 
sudden change at weaning, from the maternal 
milk to spcon meat, is extremely hurtful ; fre- 
quently producing a severe looseness, which, 
in Scotland, is known by the name of the 
weaning brosh. This under rational manage- 
ment may always be avoided. 

‘The artificial food, of whatever it is com- 
posed, should correspond in its effects on the in- 
fantile system, with the natnral aliment sup- 
plied by the mother. It ought to be bland and 
pleasant to the taste. Nothing answers better 
than biscuit powder, or simply crackers, boiled 
in water to a thin gruel, carefully beat through 
a sieve, and sweetened with fine sugar. It 
ought always to be thin, and free from the 
smallest lumps; for till the babe has teeth to 
masticate solid food, it need hardly be remark- 
ed, that none should be given. To feed a 
toothless infant with any thing of a solid kind, 
it has been observed, is as absurd as it would 
be to send corn to a mill destitute of stones, 
Some nurses prefer arrow root to every thing 
else, and to this preference I know of no objec- 
tion. Cow’s milk is objectionable at an early 
age, On account of the large proportion of its 
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curd; after a meal of it, an infunt wii) often 
show symptoms of distress, and vomit a |, 
solid white mass ofcurd. Cream, diluted ws) 
from four to six parts of water, is greatly ts Tie 
preferred, as it does not readily curdle. : 

‘ Artificial food, at first, should be give 
oftener than twice a day, and only in smal! 
quantities; by and by, less of the breast js ;, 
be allowed, and more of spoon meat, ti}! ¢), 
preparation for weaning is complete, whey ;: 
may be undertaken with a degree of coms: 
impossible without much precaution.’ 


Nn not 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


LL SL OL TP 
Isographie des Hommes Célébres, &c. A ej. 
lertion ef Fuc-similes, Autographic Lett, 
and Signaturcs, &c. Ato. Paris, Sautele: 

London, Rolandi. 

Tuts work, which is sufficiently explained 
by its title, is certainly one of the mostcy. 
rious specimens of lithography. Thanks to 
this ingenious invention, we can procure, at 
a moderate price, the exact representation o! 
a letter written betweeu three and four hun- 
dred years ago; and these fac-similes an 
executed with so much fidelity, that the fines: 
strokes of the writing, those even that are 
almost imperceptible, are preserved witli as- 
tonishing neatness. Even the shade of ¢) 
ink has been imitated and varies wit! each 
fac-simile, which renders the illusion quite 
complete. It would have been impossible to 
obtain so satisfactory a result by means o! 
engraving, which would have required an 
enormous expense, and would always hav: 
been liable to numerous imperfections, Not 
so with lithography ; the fac-simile obtained 
by this process is in reality that of the write 
himself, since it is, in fact, a sort of tracing 
of the original letter. 

Itis to M. Bérard, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and one of the most zealou 
and enlightened bibliopolists of Paris, tha: 
we are indebted for this undertaking. Frou 
the magnificent public libraries of the Frenc. 
metropolis, from those of book amateur 
but morg especially from his own, so rich i! 
valuable works, and particularly rermarkadi 
for the most complete collection in ex:ten 
of the books printed by the famous biziviss, 
M. Bérard has gleaned the materials tort 
interesting collection which he is now } 
lishing, and he superintends the execution 0! 
it with all that zeal and disinteresteds 
which characterize the real friend of litci- 
ture. 

A work of this nature, which, from 
component parts, must interest all counties, 
cannot fail of succeeding in England, 0 
we doubt not, that our wealthy amateurs ¥'" 
hasten to place it in their libraries, to wie: 
it is, in fact, an almost essential appendare. 

We shall copy two of the letters wil’ 
chance has thrown in our way ; one of = 
is from our witty countryman, Yorick, wer 
other is from the ex-president of the Uni 
States, and was written when he was 1s © 
76th year. 


‘es 


LETTER I. as 
Sterne to Messrs. Foley and Pancha, 
Banlzers, London. 

¢ Florence, 18th Dec. 

‘Drar Sir,—I have been a month pa ia 

the plains of Lombardia, stopping 1 MY “ » doe 

Milan, Parma, Placenza, Bologna, with Wee 

ther as delicious as a kindly April in Ens 2 

and have been three days in crossing 

the Appenines, covered with thick ¥ “nen 
transition, I stay here three duys to ci: 


1764. 
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¢ pleuipotenttaries, Lord Tichiield and Cow- 
S ‘oa in five days, shall tread the Vatican, 
nd be introduced to all the saints in the Pan- 
oem I stay but fourteen days to pay these 
a and then decamp for Naples. Send 

Your's truly, 
L. STSRNE.” 


civilttes, - 
the enclosed to ny wife, &c. 


‘ Letter to London. 


LDTTER If. 
Adams, John, to Dr. Rush. 
‘Quincey, Nov. 21, 1811. 

‘ Dear SiR, —On this, our thanksgiving day, 
amoug innumerable other blessings, I have to 
express MY gratitude for your favour of No- 
vember 11. I do not believe that Boethius’s 
Consolations of Philosophy, which, however, J 
have never read, would do me more good. 

‘{ was once present when one of the 
chiefs of the six nations was shown his own 
portrait. It had been taken slyly by stealth, 
when he was not aware of the painter's design 
He knew himself, and was much displeased. 
Jasked him his reason. He said he was a war- 
rior, and liable to be killed on any day, and he 
wished that nothing might remain of him to 
remind his friends of him, and give them pain 
for bis loss. is this a natural sentiment? or 
a savage refinement of friendship and benevo- 
lence? or was it affectation, or Indian hypo- 
crisy? 

‘[ look with delight on the pictures of my 
departed friends, and wish I had many more of 
them than are now to be procured. 

‘Jam not melancholy nor gloomy, but as 
much disposed to badinage as ever; as an in- 
stance of it you may expect to receive Ictters 
from me tillthe 30th of October next, if I live 
solong. Written in the genuine spirit of se- 
venty-six. Witness my hand. 

‘Dr. Rush. JOHN ADAMS. 

Fight numbers of this collection are al- 
ready published, each containing twenty-four 
fac-similes, so that we have now before us 
the writing of two hundred celebrated persons 
ofall nations, beginning from the 14th cen- 
tury. The ninth number, it is said, will ap- 
pear very shortly. We intend to return to 
the work, and shall occasionally present our 
readers with some of the most remarkable of 
the letters, 
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ORIGINAL. 


PLP LDL OL 
THE CONVENT’S VICTIM, 
THere have perished within these walls of 
gloom, 

In teligion’s holy duty, 
Many a form in its earliest blooin 

And brightest tint of beauty, 
But here is the grave of a lovely one, 

Whose spirit has just departed, 
At whom Death himself, when his deed was 

done, 

Must have wished his shaft undarted, 
Het smiles were warm as 2 summer's day 
When the breezes have lost all motion, 

et pensive and bright as the moonlight ray, 

When it shines on the bosom of ocean, 

t gtief was the grief of a seraph’s eye, 
ely dew, in the suushine glowing, 

He, 1€ passionate rays of a weeping sky 
, ave their tears upon earth been throwing. 
tet deep Sweet voice to your fancy brought 

vie mage of Sappho breathing ; 

ae alfectionate tones of each mournfil thought 
ao in music ber mind was wreathing, 

“du ked irom Leucate’s height towards 
ve land of the loved one’s dwelling, 
Toons for him the fondest chords, _ 
ugh with her own death-note swelling. 


‘aap 
pg tell you she drooped with a mind at 
’ 


Stil} 





Ag 
da bosom by woe unclouded, 


But “tis false,—I know, that her virgin breast 
Throughout life had been sadly shrouded, 
*T was | who first marked her pine away, 
For though she ne'er spoke of sorrow, 
I could trace the shade of a gone-by day 
That darkened each coming morrow. 


Yet she bore with such meek religious brow 
The inward griefs that consumed her, 
That you would not have deemed slie regretted 
the vow 
That had to the convent doomed her, 
And so radiant and caim was her look on me, 
Lest I should her pangs partake in, 
That I could not at first through its brightness 
see 
The glimpse of a heart fast breaking. 


But she loved me dearly, and would not show 
Any sign that might cause me anguish, 
Though I pressed her oft to disclose her woe, 
When I saw ber beauty languish, 
Yet her kindness ever my wish denied, 
To the last was her eye beguiling ; 
And in one of her fondest looks she died, 
In her effort to keep it smiling. | SFORZA. 








PRIVATE LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Feb. 5, 1828. 
French Periodical Publications—New Works 
— The Theatre. 


In those happy days, which our aristocrats 
call the ancien régime, when people wrote un- 
der the reign du bon plaisir, and when Vol- 
taire was lodged gratuitously in the Bastille, 
three journals only, La Gazette de France, 
Le Courrier d’Avignon, and the erudite Mer- 
cure, sufficed for the wants of the indulgent 
readers of the most Christian kingdom ; and 
a drawing-room anecdote, a theatrical event, 
a court presentation, a stag-hunt, or the or- 





gies of Versailles, were the interesting topics 
which inspired the imaginations of our royal 
pedants. Tlow are the times altered! How 
the vicissitudes and revolutions of the last 
forty years have ripened our character. The 
French people of the 18th century, gay, light, 
witty, frivolous, in no respect resemble those 
of our days; and to the light and futile pub- 
lications of the ancient monarchy, and even 
of the empire, have succeeded some hun- 
dreds of journals treating of political eco- 
nomy, religious toleration, social order, and 
the higher concerns of literature, which are 
destined to instruct nations and to ameliorate 
their destinies. I have already made you 
acquainted with several of these periodicals, 
two fresh ones have just started in Paris, La 
Revue Trimestricile, edited by M. Bouchon, 
and La Revue Francaise, edited by the cele- 
brated M. Guizot; each contains excellent 
articles, and in conjunction with La Revue 
Encyclopédique and Le Globe will hold the 
first rank among our works of this class, 

Le Globe has just changed its plan of pub- 
lication ; this journal, which has discussed in 
its columns some of the highest questions in } 
philosophy, will now appear only twice a | 
week, but the sheet will be doubled, and | 
thus having both more space and more lei- | 
sure, it will display greater variety and more | 
care in the editing of its articles, which are | 
already so eminently distinguished for ele- | 

| 
! 


—_ 





gance of style and depth of criticism. The 
latter numbers treat of subjects of high im- 
portance: in addition to a piquant article | 
upon your late ministry, a clever analysis of | 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, and seve- | 
ral reviews of new works, there are some very | 


d'une Contemporaine abound 


which has lately decided, that the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ may be disputed by philoso- 


phers. The passage will not, perhaps, please 
your countrymen. but I quote it, because it 
appears to me to be one of great truth :— 
‘How honourable is such a decision to the 
legislature and magistracy of France! How 


superior does our country show itself to Eng- 


land in questions of philosophy and religion! 


There the Jeast doubt, the least discussion, re- 


lative to the Christian Religion gives rise to 
the most violent prejudice: protestant magis- 
trates, professedly tolerant, revolt against the 


slightest manifestation of independence; we be- 


hold them almost furious upon the bench, 
questioning with paesion and launching their 
anathemas against the condemned philoso- 
pher. It is only a few weeks ago since we had 
a proof of this. It is the more praise-worthy 
that catholic magistrates have exhibited a com- 
pletely opposite spectacle ; though in the sanc- 
tuary of their consciences and their families, as 
well as in the public ceremonies of the temple, 
they are the obedient disciples of the church ; 
they have shewn that on the bench the judge 
should recognise no religion but the law, which 
equalizes all forms of worship. Delightful im- 
provement in morals, sweet compensation for 
all the tears and all the blood that has been 
shed! Thus we are daily arriving, not as 
might be supposed at indifference, but at a re- 
spect for every form of religion, which appears, 
to us philosophers, to be not only the highest 
perfection of religious feeling but the surest 
guarantee of public peace.’ 

In the present day, when literary produc- 
tions actually swarm from the press, the in- 
fluence of the various journals is immense ; 
for, as it is impossible to read every work 
that appears, it 1s from them that an opinion 
of books and authors must be obtained: and, 
accordingly, it is upon their authority that I 
tell you, that The Memoirs of the Prince de 
Ligne are highly interesting; that those 
in piquant 
anecdotes, that some fine verses are to be 
found in the Poem of Greece, by M. Lebrun, 
and some very novel ideas in the Historical 
Plays of M. Lemercier. [am almost ashamed 


_to avow that, of all the new publications, [ 


have read none but L’Annuaire Anecdo- 
tique, published by Ponthieu, and from 
which I extract the following fact :— 


SMUGGLING, 

‘Ou her return from Brussels, Madlle. 
B*** had been so imprudent as to inform her 
travelling companions that she had brought 
from Belgium a pretty present for her sister, 
no other than a lace veil, which she had con- 
cealed under her stays. The diligence stop- 
ped opposite the custom-house, and whilst 
the carriage was being searched, one of the 
passengers, whose corpulence had rendered 
him very troublesome during the journey, 
was observed to enter the office in rather a 
mysterious manner. fle soon returned, 
followed by a commissioner, who politely 
requested the lady in question to submit to a 
more close examination, judiciously observ- 
ing, that his wife would be directed to make 
the search. The veil was accordingly dis- 
covered and confiscated, and the passengers 
reseated themselves in the diligence, cursing 
aloud the vile fat informer. * Madam,” 
cried he, when they had gota certain dis- 
tance from the custom-house, “ what a fine 
piece of work you make about a trumpery 
veil worth only fifty louis, I have about my 


profound observations relative to a judgment} person contraband goods to the amount of 
: ’ 5 ‘ » > . . : 
pronounced by the Cour Royale de Paris, | 60,000 francs, and, at the next stage, 1 shall 
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hasten to offer you a veil in every respect 
equal to the one | have made you lose, and 
which enabled me to save my own.”’ 

The minor theatres of Parts have produced 
several novelties, but none of them of suffi- 
cient worth to be particularized to you. 
A new piece has just been brought out at Le 
Theaire Francais, from the pen of M. Ma- 
zere; it is entitled Chacun de son -Coté, 
and the following is an analysis of the plot. 

Le baron de Vallitre, still in the prime of 
manhood, has been married several years to 
a very charming woman. The impetuosity 
of his passions, and the inconstancy of his 
age, atlength make him disgusted with his 
happiness ; and his wife, notwithstanding her 
high sense of virtue, receives with pleasure 
his proposition to deliver her from an au- 
thority which has become absolute tyranny, 
unmixed with any compensation. They se- 
parate by mutual consent, and agree to live 
chacun de son cote, 

Whatis the result? The baroness, freed 
from all restraint, is presently surrounded by 
a crowd ofadmirers, among whom is a Rus- 
sian nobleman, who, refining upon the fri- 
volity of French manners, speaks of the 
Parisian ladies with the most insulting fop- 
pery, discreetly naming, as J.J. Rousseau 
expresses it, only one half of the duchesses 
and marchionesses, whose favours he has 
shared. 
polished, that we are surprised to see him ad- 
mitted into drawing-room circles; and, not- 
withstanding the pains the author has evi- 
dently taken with this character, it gave ge- 
neral dissatisfaction. 

The baron has entirely forgotten his de- 
serted wife, who, de son cété, carried away 
by the whirl of fashion, troubles herself but 
little about him. M. de Vallitre has em- 
barked in certain undertakings, canal specu- 
lations, &c. in the course of which his confi- 
dence is abused, and he is on the verge of 
ruin; his safety, both from that and from 
dishonour, depends upon his raising, that 
very day, an immense sum of money, and 
obtaining a signature which shall guarantee 
the interests of his creditors. He has an 
uncle, to whom he might apply, who was 
formerly much attached to him, but who 
will never hear his name _ mentioned, 
since his separation from his wife. This 
uncle, who is a leutenant-general, is in- 
debted to Ais services, and to them alone, for 
a seat in the House of Peers; (this portion 
of the play elicited loud and long-continued 
applauses)—but his nephew has not courage 
to address him, especially as 50,000 frances, 
which he had borrowed on a former occasion, 
remain sill unpaid. To implore the assist- 
ance of his wife, would be an act of mean- 
ness, incompatible with the laws of honour, 
from which he has never departed, in spite of 
all his domestic misdemeanours. Luckily, 
M. Valliére, at length, remembers that he is 
still the actual proprietor of an estate, the 
possession of which has hitherto been re- 
served to his wife. The sale of this will 
settle all his difficulties, and he accordingly 
writes to the baroness, requesting an inter- 
view. Wholly ignorant of the state of her 


husband's affairs, the lady is in the utmost 
surprise at the request; they however meet, 
and, alarmed by the dangers with which 
her husband is threatened, she consents 
to give him up the necessary papers, provided 
he will come and fetch them in the evening 


‘~? 


He is a species of Cossack, so little. 





when she intends giving a fete at her country 
seat at St. Mande. 

As soon as night sets in, the husband is 
introduced into the most sombre corner of 
the park, by the waiting-woman, and there 
impatiently awaits the arrival of his wife. 
Chance conducts the Russian diplomatist to 
the same spot, who, much surprised at meet- 
ing an unknown man there, haughtily com- 
mands him to retire. A defiance, challenge, 
and duel, are the natural results: but the 
husband obtains half an hour's respite, in 
order to effect the interview with his wife. 
His pecuniary affairs are speedily arranged, 
and, touched by his lady’s generosity, which 
clearly proves to him how much he has 
wronged her, he expresses an earnest wish 
for their re-union. lTlere again the author 
has committed a great fault. M. Mazére 
ought to have known, that the husband’s 
delicacy required nicer management than to 
force him to seek for a restoration to favour 


just at the time when his necessities compel 


him to throw himself on his wife’s mercy. 
The duel takes place, the Russian is slightly 
wounded, and the old general, disgusted by 
his assiduities towards the baroness, prevails 
upon the ambassador to have him recalled to 
Petersburgh. The piece, as is too easily 
foreseen throughout, concludes with the com- 
plete reconciliation of all parties. 

The first act was by far the most successful 
Madile. Mars played the part of Madame 
Valligre with inimitable grace and pathos. 
The acting of Armand, Firmin, and Monrose, 
is also deserving of encomium, and Baptiste 
performed the old general with his wonted 
tact and intelligence. The play may be 
much improved by judicious curtailments in 
the second and third acts, and by the total sup- 
pression of the character of the lady’s maid, 





Letter from Jonathan Oldworthy, Esq. 





Present Style of Ladies’ Dress—Its bad Ef- 
fect onthe Persons of all who adopt it~ 
Great Expense of Dress—Laws proposed 
for its Restriction —The Wisdom of a Tar 
—Good Effects of the Powder Taxr—Na- 
varino Tax, ce. 

Dear Mr. Entror,—Though I confess that 
I grow old and idle, insomuch that even the 
changes in the ministry could not rouse me 
into debating on their probable issue with 
my visitants, (on which account my sagacity 
is now complimented as denoting a pro- 
phetic mind,) I yet cannot silently see one 
evil which has risen to an alarming height 
amongst us. 

I mean no other than the dress of the ladies, 
and though some short-sighted politicians 
may sneer, and some would-be-philosophers 
may sigh over the subject as one little worthy 
the dignity of discussion, [am yet well aware 
that the generality of your readers will agree 
that it is one of interest and moment. All 
our artists are bitterly lamenting the execra- 
ble bad taste displayed by the handsomest 
women in the world; our poets and poetical 
young men are equally afflicted, since they 
cannot find one fair creature with whom it is 
possible to associate an idea of simple beauty 
and elegance. Lovers whom circumstances 
have divided from the chosen of their young 
hearts, return to see ‘ old friends’ with new 
faces,’ for they are hidden beneath pyramids 
of funereal velvet, or shrouded by multitudi- 
nous flounces. Husbands, above all, are the 











Seat, 
most afflicted, for the wives of their bosom. 
at once disgust their eyes and wound i ei, 
hearts, as their expenses are multiplied by 
the very medium that offends their tas’. 
and, for the express purpose of rendes.” 
themselves ‘ddined al jan co 
spend on their own persons a sufficient sum 
for the clothing of a numerous family. ) 

[am by no means one of those pe 
who look with a narrow eye on the Changes 
of fashion, and would restrict, in a puritan. 
cal spirit, the play of fancy, and the dispoe:. 
tion to variety. On the contrary, I know 
such changes to be absolutely necessary fy 
the well-being of commerce, and am ‘fully 
aware that the very vagaries of a woinan ¢) 
fashion feed the hungry children of an indus. 
trious artizan, and assist the fortunes of a pp. 
spectable shopkeeper; yet surely it is not tuo 
much to ask of her in this era of enlightened 
mind and improved sense of art, that she 
should retain a little of nature in her compo- 
sition, and not absolutely to distigure herself. 
Say what we may, the intention of dress is to 
beautify, as well as clothe the person ; and ty 
attract or charm the eye of man within the 
limits of self respect and due decorum is ay 
act of proper conduct in woman, justified 
alike by her situation in society and in our 
common nature. Now let me ask, did any 
man living ever think that rows of sausages, 
placed in diverging lines round the’ forehead 
and temples, were more becoming than na- 
tural-looking ringlets? [s it possible that 
hugely constructed buildings, bobbed aii 
over with bows and batteries of velvet, satin, 
ribands and feathers, piled up in confused 
superstructures until the owner seems sink 
ing under the weight of her head-dress, ean 
please the eye of any man whose intelligence 
ranks one degree above that of a Hottentot! 
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It is true, pity has been said to be akin to 
love, and one can scarcely forbear te pity the 
pale faces they see under tiese unnatural co- 
verings, (which have a tendency greatly to 
diminish the size of the features,) but tle 
pity thus produced, [ can venture to assur 
the ladies, is not of that nature which leas 
to matrimonial love, for with the idea of sick- 
ness and extravagance prevented to the mind 
at the same moment, the tenderness thus ev 
cited is quickly banished. A man miz'! 
have pleasure in nourishing a delicate flower, 
but he has not the courayve to draw it out 
a bed of nettles; and far worse than neitles 
does that woman surround herself and het 
character with, whom we behold loaded wii: 
frippery that disguises her persou while i 
drains her purse, and injures ber connexion 

In Turkey and some parts of Arabia, Uh 
number of folds round a man’s turban denotes 
his rank; and Denham tells us, that at Bor- 
nou the courtiers make themselves 1mmens" 
heads and bellies by artificial stuffing. © 


. ? 
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these means of distinction were copnnee 
the higher classes with us it would be WO, 
but, unfortunately, the evil spreads dos 
wards, and on Sunday I perceived my but 
chcr’s wife sport a bonnet in the Hepent’ 
Park that would have hidden the largest 
calf’s head ever split by her husband. whe 
certain that, on the whole, there is agren™’ 
distinction in dress than we had some ye*” 
ago, and so far as servant-maids 
a little in the back ground, it is better ! 
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————— a 
Could not some plan be drawn up by a 
-anch of the legislature, (after due inquiries 
th the constructors of those monstrous ap- 
nendages to female dress of which I com- 
niain,) limiting the restriction of them to roy- 
sity, nobility, and the learned professions ? 
if it were found indispensable im the reign of 
idward IV, (who was a young, handsome, 
dressy prince.) to restrain the peaked toes of 
choes to two inches, and prohibit citizens 
fom wearing them chained to their waists, 
shy may not George AN ™ long understood 
«y be the best judge of beauty in the country, 
issue laws to protect it, or grant Immunities 
or disfiguring 11? ~The benefit of the tax on 
nowder to patural-coloured hair, and thereby 
the restoration, eventually, of the female 
ead gear to the first principles of beauty, 
and the finest classical costume ofiered by 
our antiques, renders it very likely that such a 
oceeding would open tlic eyes of our edu- 
cated females to their true interest, and re- 
sore us the British beauties we have lost. 
Perhaps the prohibition might run thus :— 

‘1. No lady below the rank of a duchess 
to wear curls so thick as Bologna sausages, 
or wear a hat or cap above two feet high, or 
vender her shoulders on a par with her ears. 

‘2. No lady below the rank of a countess 
toextend her encroachments to more than 
three inches inferior to the above measure- 
ments. 

‘3. All wives of baronets to be restricted 
io giving their hair the look ofa wig only, to 
wear hats only half a yard in diameter, be 
coulmed to three deep flounces, and sleeves 
sulicient to render them merely awkward. 

‘4. Young unmarried women, of whatever 
rink, are required to forego all stiff curls, 
enormous heads, unseemly staffing, and 
diesses OF all description which impede mo- 
ion. destroy grace, injure health, and render 
youth and loveliness unavailable.’ 

Or what think you, Mr. Editor, if a good 
round tax, in these days of want, were laid 
by the new ministry on the weight or size of 
gowns, bonnets, &e.; many husbands and 
ftiers complain that the things themselves 
ae a heavy tax, Lut, perhaps increasing the 
ourtien, would enable them to throw it off 
ditogether. if we should have to make good 
tue losses of the Pacha in our late proof of 
hore prowess than policy, might not an im- 
post, called the Navarino rate, be laid with 
seat propriety on every woman whom a 
“outnittee of taste convicted of having, in 
Re particular, injured ler personal appear- 
rib Sy cope’ injudicious attire. Of course 
w* Hfeater the injury the higher the tax, and 
* complete beauty would furnish a round 
eH, ‘ew ladies would grumble at the con- 
p von,—all would be taught economy, and 
Z -_ Wao did not pay would be restrained 
"om deviding those who did, from recollect- 
a, or ayeaarte ward had thought them 
no) ary to Contribute their quota De- 
i, it in less than a month we should 
TP arcs faces behind modest bonnets, 
; nee lurms divested of shoulder protu- 
me ies waists ‘fine by degrees’ in- 
about like (i ‘ ‘a . Sect ena tottering 
Weight of hare r saege mancarins, under the 
that fetter eh tt burden them, and Hounces 
cracefully fs om, they would be tripping 
Ing ever + Pre sar, majestically, embellish- 
-? vat in which they moved. 
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mind and the conduct be less observable. 
Time and attention are exclusively given to 
dress when the fashion to ornament it, so pre- 
posterously prevails. Even the least vain 
and the most rational woman, must to a cer- 
tain degree follow the reigning mode, and I 
perceive in ny own family, how impossible 
it is for the girls to get time for more than 
trimming their dresses and arranging their 
pyramidal heads. There is no time for mu- 


<ic, for reading, nor even visits of charity ; | 
_the duchess to the oldest devote that ever 


and, what is worse, there is no charity money 
in the purses of either; for what with new 
gauze for this, a bit of blond for that, and 
yards of riband without end, wanted, Emily 
assures me, ‘ for every thing,’ all pocket mo- 
ney is drawn off even at the time when their 
mother has made heavy purchases for them, 
of treble the value required a few years since. 
If the prudent and upright are thus cir- 
cumstanced, what will the negligent and ex- 
travagantbe? If sober families, seeking only 
to escape the charge of affectation or mean- 
ness, spend more than their means warrant, 
or their consciences approve, what do the 
gay and thoughtless do’—but preaching is 
of no use, and taxing would be of much, 
either to the revenue or the folly. Use then 
your endeavours and persuade all your read- 
ers to use theirs, in promoting this Navarino 
tax, which will be certainly the genteelest 
way ever hit upon, of teaching British ladies 
their duty to themselves, their husbands, 

their children, and their country. 

I am, Sir yours, &c. 

JONATHAN OLDWORTHY. 





SONG. 

SEE, see, my ship’s white sails are spread, 
And wait the favouring breeze, 

And the bright streamer blue and red 
Waves gutly o’er the seas ; 

The anchor weigh’d, the breezes strong 
Will swiftly cut the foam, 

And on our way each sailor’s song 
Shall breathe fond tales of Lome. 

Then let us part, the faithless wind, 
Like friendship, soon may change, 

Aud Ll would scarce be left behind, 
The Arno’s banks to range 5 

Though there ve spent those happy hours 
Which may no inore be mine, 

I leave these banks with all their flowers, 
To seck the restless brine. 

E’er yonder cloud shall fleet away 
Before the rising blast, 

*T will be in vain our course to stay,— 
As vain to seek our mast; 

Farewell, my friends, from each a hand 
Repress those rising sighs 

For one who loves his native land 
Before your cloudless skies. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES, 
No. V. 


Ee. B, 





THE DUKE D* ANGOULEME’S RETURN 
FROM SPAIN. 

——*‘ Let's to the capital ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 

But hearts for the event. —CoRIOLANUS. 





Or the many fetes with which the French 
people had been amused, even to satiety, few 


| had so powerfully interested them as the re- 


turn of the Duke d’ Angouleme to Paris, at 


‘the head of the French army. The specta- 


cle promised to be a novel one, and novelty, 
as every one knows, is ‘the god of their idola- 
tiy;’ it was, moreover, military, and as our 


‘neighbours form essentially a military na- 











el 
tion, the show promised to be popular, with 
those who felt at all inclined to seek the 
‘bubble reputation’ at the mouth of a four- 
and-twenty-pounder; and not less popular 
did it promise to be with the tonsured gen- 
try who held ‘the withering hand of bigot 
power’ over the fairest land that lies smiling 
under ournorthern sun. In short, all classes 
seemed willing to be pleased, from the peer 
to the veriest badaud that ever spent three 
fourths of his existence in sight-hunting ; from 





slumbered under the influence of a lengthy 
extempore, from the would be Bourdaloues 
of the parish of St. Roche. It was to be a 
féte in every sense of the world: business 
was to be suspended, and pleasure to take 
its place; the Stock Exchange was to be as 
if it had never been, and even Galignant’s, 
the resource of all spleen-devoured English- 
men, was to be partially closed. Thus driven 
alike from the worthy society of money agents, 
and the reading community of the Rue Vivi- 
enne, we had nothing left but to await the 
day, and hope for the luxury of a bright sun 
and dry streets.—Vain hope! the eventful 
day was ushered in by as copious a shower 
as could possibly be desired by the most en- 
thusiastic worshipper of St. Swithin, or the 
most violent hater of the Bourbons; it came 
down straight and heavy, and looked as if it 
intended to do so for the next six weeks at 
least. I, however, sallied forth with a young 


‘Frenchman, resolved to contend with the 


fretful element, and to strive, in our 
‘little world of man, to outscorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.’ 

We proceeded towards the Place Louis XV., 
but, on our arrival there, found nothing but 
‘foul weather’ and a few members of the na- 
tional guard wet to the skin. It world have 
been fruitless to have ‘taxed the elements 
with unkindness’ or to have blamed the thun- 
der that threatened to ‘strike flat the thick 
rotundity of the world ;° no; we, like Lear, 
were the patterns of all patience, and, under 
the warm coverts of Spanish cloaks, dared the 
elements to do their worst.—The troops, to 
whom it had been allotted to keep the 
ground, assembled in silence, wet, dirty, and 
dreary; their very trumpets, after a while, 
sounded with long, melancholy blasts, wind- 
ing mournfully through the avenues of the 
Champs Elysées, and affording horrid dis- 
cord to every legitimate descendant of Sher- 
wood Locksley, and to every warm admirer 
of the merry notes that used to dance wildly 
through the forests of broad England. The 
troops, as I have said, assembled slowly, and 
took up their various positions with visible 
reluctance, and the spectators seemed to ga- 
ther with equal tardiness; the rain continued 
to fall in torrents, and damped the energies 
of almost every one who had previously de- 
termined to brave all inconvenience rather 
than miss a sight which might never again 
be offered to the wondering gaze of the good 
people of Paris; but, fortunately, at mid- 
day, (oh! what an auspicious omen to the 
lovers of the marvellous,) at twelve at noon, 
the sun, which had been hitherto shrouded 
in a veil of envious clouds, burst forth in all 
the cloudless splendour of the god of day, 
precisely at the moment that the Duke d’An- 
gouleme reached the gates of Paris, (the Bar- 
riére de i’ Etoile,) and gladdened the hearts of 
his uncle's subjects by his own presence and 
that ot the long desired fountain of light. 
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The congratulations of the King’s loyal 
subjects in Paris were paid to the hero by the 
mayor of one of the arondissemens, and great 
was the adulation, and manifold the enco- 
miums showered on the army who had fol- 
lowed the prince to Spain, and who had 
marched so many miles upon her peaceful 
bosom ; 

‘ Frighting her pale-fac’d villagers with war, 

And ostentation of despised arms!’ 

An advanced guard, immediately preceding 
the royal generalissimo and his staff, ap- 
proached from the Champs Elys¢es and en- 
tered the garden of the Tuileries; I ex- 
pected, on the prince’s appearance, to hear 
the populace amaze the welkin with their 
noisy shouts, but, saving a few old women, 
and some half dozen agents of police, ‘ no 
joyful tongue gave hitn his welcome home.’ 
This want of honest warmth seemed to affect 
the duke but little; he sat stooping on his 
charger, and anv thing but a hero in his ap- 
pearance, laughing and conversing with the 
generals who surrounded him, and occasion- 
ally acknowledging, by a sharp, familiar nod, 
the’ lusty endeavours of the mouchards to in- 
spire the people with loyalty, and the obstre- 
perous mirth of the few apprentice boys who 
threw up their greasy caps, and cried, *‘ God 
bless the duke!’ Though the prince entered 
Paris at the head of a force amounting, I be- 
lieve, to nearly 30,000 men, not 5,000 of 
them were of that army who had been under 
his command in Spain; the garrisons of 
Paris, Versailles, and Nantes were drained 
to grace his trinmph, and throw additional 
lustre on his ovation; the cannon and artil- 
lery-men both bore an appearance of strength 
and neatness about them that totally belied 
the supposition of their having been engaged 
in the strife of war, and the colours of the 
Trench and Swiss Guards bellied to the wind, 
without a rent on their surface or a spot on 
their clear white to stain the emblematic 
purity of the Bourbons. The corps of Pome 
piers too, instead of coming from Spain, had 
evidently marched no greater distance than 
from their stations in and about Paris; their 
bright brass helmets gleamed in the sunshine, 
as dazzling as if they had but just left the hands 
of the manufacturer; and the dragoons from 
Versailles curvetted and caracolled in all the 
pride and glory of green and crimson, epau- 
lettes, and leopard skin. Amid all this pa- 
raphernalia weakening the eyes and astound- 
ing the senses, there was one thing, and but 
one thing, worth seem; it was the steady, 
quiet march of the chosen few who had really 
been engaged in deadly contest with the 
swarthy Iberian and savage Guerilla; their 
advance was manly, slow, aud unassuming; 
their sun-embrowned features, their tattered 
uniforms, their broken caps, and a general 
appearance of fatigue, told a long tale of wea- 
riness; their complexions, in ‘ the shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun,’ spoke of toil, 
and watching, and stnfe. Their bursting 
eyes looked as if they had not often been 
closed in sieep : but they now seemed 
to brighten up and sparkle with inward 
delight as they gazed at the crowds who 
were enthusiastic in their admiration, and 
warm in their notes of welcome. I shall 
never forget the shouts that burst, as if at 
one impulse, from the people, when they 


beheld the remains of the colours hang. 


ing in shreds from the staff, and proudly 
dancing their slashed remnants in the wind, 
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as though they too partook in the general 
exu!tation. No music accompanied the 
march of the little band, the applause of their 
fellow-countrymen was excitement enough 
for them, their shouts formed the only har- 
mony attendant on their progress, and they 
were honest ones, and had been hardly earn- 
ed by the rough warriors, from whom war 
and her dread companions had taken the 
outward show of smooth civility. I and my 
friend, in common with many others, cared 
very little for the remaining part of the pro- 
cession, as it consisted of nothing more than 
a continued pouring-in of troops, one regi- 
ment succeeding another, in monotonous or- 
der, till the whole had defiled. We accord- 
ingly made our way towards the Quai des 
Tuileries, with the intention of entering the 
gardens at the little gate, near the corps de 
garde, and witnessing the public reception of 
the duke by the king, his uncle; but the peo- 
ple had flocked in such multitudes round this 
entrance, that we found ingress impossible, 
and as we observed many attempting to scale 
the walls, I resolved (my companion declin- 
ing it,) todo the same; I accordingly divest- 
ed myself of my cloak, and surrendered it to 
his keeping, and, with the assistance of one 
or two beneath me, managed to get hold of 
the summit, which I should have speedily 
cleared, but for a tremendous blow which I 
received across the knuckles from the stock 
of a gun,-and which, depriving my hand of 
all power, caused me to drop to the ground. 
I now, for the first time, remarked, that the 
sentinels on the river side had been at least 
quintupled, and that all attempts to enter 
the gardens, except by the proper gates, must 
prove unavailing; I was about to try the lat- 
ter means once more, when my attention was 
attracted by a struggle between a soldier on 
duty and a young man who had reached, and 
was then standing on the top of the wall, and 
from which he was shortly after thrown 
down; enraged at his defeat, he took upa 
stone and threw it at the sentinel, but it for- 
tunately missed him; he then renewed his 
attempt to get over the barrier, but a blow 
across the hand, as soon as it touched the 
summit, again forced him down; he now as- 
sailed the soldier with every low epithet of 
abuse, of which the latter affected to take lit- 
tle notice, till he was styled with the re- 
proachful terms of b/ane bee (smooth chin,) 
and recruit, words conveying mortal offence, 
when addressed to a young French soldier ; 
his cheeks did not crimson with the ruddy 
impress of honest indignation, he turned 
deadly pale, and trembled violently: his 
comrades advised him to retire from that side 
of the terrace, but he continued standing, 
with his eves fixed, like a statue’s, on the 
man, who was still directing a torrent of vi- 
tuperation against him, his musket gradually 
descended, till it rested on the wall, which 
was about breast high; the other party seem- 
ed to notice the movement, and retired a few 
paces, taking the arm of a female, who was 
afterwards said to be his sister; the soldier 
probably thought he was about to withdraw, 
and I firmly believe was in the act of reco- 
vering his piece, when the word ‘ recruit,’ 
again contemptuously uttered, so goaded 
lim on to desperation, that he discharged his 
piece, and with a too fatal effect ;— the 
young man gave one dreadful shriek, sprang 
at least three feet in the air, and fell flat, 
dead, on his face: he was shot right through 








the temple. Aloud yell from the crow 
and a simultaneous rush to the walls, alarm, 
ed the guard, they knew not which to repel 
first, and, in the general confusion, | Rot 
over. The sentinel, who had fired, fled to 
his box for protection, and with his unloaded 
piece, kept the enraged multitude at bay til] 
a corporal and four men arrived to place him 
under arrest, and he was led away amidst 
the execrations of a crowd eager to tear him 
to pieces. In the mean time, the unforty. 
nate cause of all this turmoil was placed 
against the wall, and surrounded by a num. 
ber of mounted gens-d’armes, who would 
not allow his wound to be examined, till 
the arrival of the commissary of police 
and as this did not take place till half an 
hour had elapsed, any chance that might 
have existed for saving his life was ep. 
tirely thrown away. The public are ac. 
quainted with the sequel, there was a trial, 
at least they called it so, and the verdict wag 
justifiable humicide, or something to that 
purpose, with a clause, hinting the praise 
due to a soldier who knew how to defend his 
post with vigour. The feelings of the parents 
of the sufferer were appeased by a pensiou 
of, I think, 1000 francs (£40), J. D—N, 
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FINE ARTS. 


Tue British Institution, Pall Mall, opened 
its annual exhibition on Monday last, and 
we cannot say that it equals our expectation, 
Kasel or cabinet pictures generally predomi- 
nate. Among the paintings of still life, we 
saw nothing that could stand a comparison 
with A brace of Partridges, (121) by Taylor; 
it equals some of Landseer’s best morceaur. 

A few others merit our commendation, 
and among these are— 

229. Walnut Gathering.—There is a 
warmth about this painting which is truly de- 
lightful; the figures are good, and the tout 
ensemble exquisitely finished. 

231, Mr. Woodward has indeed gratified 
us by his Hush! Hush! The attitudes of 
the anxious children are excellent, the posi- 
tion of the dog is admirable, and the general 
harmony of the picture evinces the fine taste 
of the artist. 

292. Those who admire nature in its fro- 
licsome mood, cannot fail to be highly grati- 
fied by the mischievous boys Smoking the 
Cobbler ; it is one of those happy specimens 
with which we hope Mr. Kidd will again fa- 
vour us. 

329.. Who'll serve the King? By Farrier. 
—There is a sort of Bardolph air in the m- 
niature Sergeant Kite, who is offering a bright 
cilt button, in place of the bing’s likeness, to 
a boy evidently disposed to accept the gli 
tering treasure, and we hope to witness many, 
very many, such specimens of the artist. 

The Portraits, generally speaking, are too 
highly coloured, and the red-lead lips and 
crimson cheeks of the female and juvenile 
portions of the collection, are offensive to 
judges of the art, and any thing but natural. 
It would be painful to enter into details of 
several of the paintings, which are remarka- 
ble only for their deviations from the best 
masters. Still there are a few we would ¢7 
include in these remarks, particularly No. “9 
The Covenanter, by Parker, which is a fine 
head, that tells many a tale of danger both 
by flood and field. The colouring 1S patoral, 
and only for the quiet repose of the features, 
reminded us of Balfour of Burly. 
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Itmay be necessary to state, that many of 
naintings have already been exhibited, 
as those of Etty, Ward, Landseer, &c. 
oe at Somerset House or at the Suffolk 
+ Gallery ; these we purposely avoid no- 
" as they have been before subjects of re- 
‘ow: but it is not unlikely that we may 

in visit this gallery, when we may enter 
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THE DRAMA. 


Crete 


NeaWaTIC ReGIsteR.—King's Theatre, V'eb. 2. 


_Jelmira, and Hassan et le Calife.—d. 
Otello, and (first time) Phyllis et Melibée, 
ou | Amour Constant. 

nrury Lane, Feb. 1. Isidore de Merida and the 

" Pantomime.—2. The Critic, The Haunted 
Inn, and the Pantomime.—4. Edward the 
lack Prince and the Pantomime.—5. The 
Critic. The Haunted Inn, and the Panto- 
mime.—6. Artaxerxes, The Lancers, and the 
Pantomime.—-7. The Critic, The Haunted 
inn, and the Pantomime. 

Covent Garden, Feb 1. The Scraglio and the 
Pantomime —2. Artaxerxes, Katherine and 
Petruchio, and the Pautomime.—4 Hamlet 
ont the Pantomime.—5. The Merchant's 
Wedding and the Pantomime.—6. The Mer- 
chant’s Wedding and the Pantomime.—7. 
Toe Merchant’s Wedding and the Panto- 
mime. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.— Edward the 
Hluck Prince was repeated on Monday, con- 
trary to ovr expectation, When the directors 
lave put themselves to considerable expense 
inscenery and decorations, it may be an ex- 
use, to themselves, for the absurdity of fore- 
ing upon the public that which has cost them 
») much, but they would be wiser if they 
sept the promise, made long enough since to 
ve by them perhaps forgotten, that when a 
piece is not decidedly successful at first, it 
‘sould not be repeated. The public are im- 
mediately informed of the character of all 
icw plays, through the press, and in this 
ustance a week having been allowed to pass 
velween the fivst and second representation, 
ine character of this drama was so completely 

uderstood, that we were not at all surprised 

‘learn that the pit was nearly empty, and 


‘ | 
ne) 


Wie house altogether miserably attended, 


Covent Ganpen.—A new comedy, in 
ive acts, (altered from Mayne's City Match, 
ind Rowley’s Match at Midnight, ) entitled 
Tie Merchant's We dding, or London Frolics 
"1058, was produced on Tuesday evening 
it this theatre, with a strong cast of all the 
Principal comic performers. The plot, formed 
‘3 itis by a combination of two plays, is ex- 
nny complicated and highly improbable, 
“the piece throughout was played with 
eat spirit, and at the close excited very 
ee eral approbation. Farren, as Warehouse, 
“ulbited powers of the highest order, the 
“ering look of hatred which he cast on 
. Supposed young wife, when she throws 
of the mask and proclaims her joy at having 
" d lim, elicited well-deserved applause ; 
;, .@ Was rather impeifect in the first act. 
vhatles Kemble’s manly figure was displayed 
| much ecvantage in the splendid suit of 
| Well, the extravagant but honest nephew, 

his Playing was well supported by Miss 
,€t, as Aurelia. The scene, in which 
| ‘Well conceals himself in the lady’s bed- 

‘mber, and induces the lady to consent to 
“te um, by urging the impossibility of his 

Without endangering her reputation, 
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was excellently well acted. Keeley, as 
Timothy Seathrift, played with his usual 
quiet, quaint humour. Serle improves; he 
is certainly a better actor than when he raled 
the affairs of the Dover Theatre; he played 
on Tuesday evening with high comic spirit. 
The taste and splendour with which the piece 
is got up reflect great credit on the manage- 
ment ; the costume is correct and rich, and 
the scenery maintains to the utmost the well- 
known reputation of the house. Fleet 
Bridge we consider a triumph of the art—we 
never saw any street scene to equal it. With 
the exception of a slight disapprobation of 
one or two somewhat coarse allusions in the 
bed-room scene, the comedy went off with 
great éclat, and we doubt not but it will am- 
ply repay the proprietors. 














VARIETIES. 


, ee 


We are informed that the two prints of the 
Ascent of Elijah and the Temptation in the 
Wilderness, by Mr. Martin, reviewed in our 
No. of the 5th ult. were among the earliest 
of his experiments in engraving on steel, and 
that the Emperor of Russia, in compliment 
to this artist’s surpassing talents, has pre- 
sented him with an elegant diamond ring. 

A Gun without a Lock.—A gun was exhi- 
bited at a late meeting of the Royal Society, 
invented by Major Miller, which is made to 
go off without a lock ; the contrivance is in- 
genious and simple, and the inventor expects 
this gun will be used by sportsmen as well as 
the military. 

On Military Genius.—Military talent, even 
of the highest order, is far from holding the 
first place among intellectual endowments. 
It is one of the lower forms of genius ; for it 





is not conversant with the highest and richest ! 


objects of thought. We grant that a mind, 
which takes in a wide country at a glance, 
and understands almost by intuition the po- 
sitions it affords for a successful campaign, is 
a comprehensive and vigorous one. The 
general, who disposes his forces so as to 
counteract a greater force; who supplies by 
skill, science, and genius, the want of num- 
bers; who dives into the counsels of his 
enemy, and who gives unity, energy, and 
success to a vast sphere of operations, in the 
midst of casualties and obstructions which no 
wisdom could foresee, manifests great power. 
But still the chief work of a general is to ap- 
ply physical foree; to remove physical ob- 
structions ; to avail himself of physical aids 
and advantages; to act on matter; to over- | 
come rivers, rainparts, mountains, and human 
muscles ; and these are not the highest ob- 
jects of mind, nor do they demartd intelli- 
gence of the hichest order; and accordingly 
nothing is more common than to find men, 
eminent in this department, who are almost 

wholly wanting in the noblest energies of the | 
soul, in imagination and taste, in the capacity | 
of enjoying works of genius, in large views of | 
human nature, in the moral sciences, in the 
application of analysis and generalization to 
the human mind and to society, and in ori- 
ginal conceptions on the great subjects which 
have absorbed the most glorious understand- | 
ings. The office of a great general does not 
differ widely from that of a great mechani- 
clan, whose business it is to frame new com- | 
binations of physical forces, to adapt them to 

new circumstances, and to remove new ob- 

structions, Accordingly great generals, away 


| 
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from the camp, are commonly no greater 
men than the mechanician taken from his 
workshop. In conversation they. are often 
dull. Works of profound thinking on gene- 
ral and great topics they cannot comprehend. 
The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Wa- 
terloo, undoubtedly possesses great military 
talents; but we have never heard of his elo- 
quence in the senate, or of his sagacity in the 
cabinet; and we venture to say, that he will 
leave the world, without adding one new 
thought on the great themes, on which the 
genius of philosophy and legislature has me- 
ditated for ages.— Dr. Channing. 

Mr. Perkins’s Cannon.—Mr. Perkins has, 
at length, completed a steam-four-pounder, 
which has been approved of by engineers 
appointed by the British and French govern- 
ments to examine its construction and power. 
It is capable of firing shot of four pounds 
weight, at the rate of twenty-eight or thirty 
in a minute; the barrel is about six feet in 
length ; the bore three inches, grooved to act 
as arifle; in loading, the ball is dropped into 
a cavity over the breach of the gun and se- 
cured by a spring or slide. The gun, with 
the entire apparatus, weighs ten tons, and is 
so contrived as to be moveable on a platform. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are again compelled to postpone the insertion 
of several articles of considerable interest. 

E. W. C. and L’Amant du Tour are under consi- 
deration. 

We shall be happy to receive any communication 
upon the subject which R. S. has so much at heart. 

Gilbertus in our next. 

We have been disappointed by our friends T. M. 
and Gregory Ne’erdoweel. 

An Inquirer will receive every necessary informa. 
tion at our office. 

X.’s Dramatic Sketch possesses nothing either po- 
etical or dramatic. 

Leonora is declined. 

S.'T.C. will tnd a letter at our office on Monday 
next 
We shall be happy to hear from R. M. 











Works Just PUBLISHED: Angelo’s Reminis- 
cences, 8vo. 15s.—Punch and Judy, with Cruick- 
shank’s etchings, post Svo. 9s.—Kerrigan’s Mathema- 
tical and General Navigation Tables, 2 vols. royal 
Svo. €2. 12s. 6d.—Wright’s Commentanes on New- 
ton’s Principia, 28s.—Lowndes’s Modern Greek Lex- 


| icon, Svo. 2ls.—East India Register, 1828, 106.—si- 


monds:’s Travels in Italy and Sicily, 8vo. 163.—Sir A. 
Cooper on Hernia, by Kay, #0. 5s.—Blaquiere’s Let- 
ters from Greece 1827, 123.—Craig’s Practical Ser- 
mons, 5s. 6d. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: In the press, a 
pocket volume, entitled Arcana of Science and Art 
for 1828, being the Popular Discoveries and Improve- 


| ments of the past year.—The author of The Morning 


and Evening Sacrifice is far advanced with the print- 
ing of a new work, entitled Farewell to Time, or last 
Views of Life, and Prospects of Immortality.—Mr, 
J. Johnstone, the editor of Specimens of Sacred and 
Serious Poetry, is preparing Specimens of the Lyri- 
cal, Descriptive, and Narrative Poets of Great Britain, 


from Chaucer to the Present Day; witha Preliminary 


Sketch of the Early History of English Poetry, and 


| Biographical and Critical Notices.—The Rey. A. 


Stewart, author of The History of Scotland, has near- 
ly ready Elements of Geography, for the Use of 
Schools or of Private Students, on an entirely new 
Pian.—Mary Hariand, or the Journey to London; a 
Tale of Humble Life, by a Lady, will be ready ina 
few dys, 
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On Friday the Sth instant, was published, tn Svo, 
price ®)s. boards, the Two First of Four Volumes of 
fee LIFE of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. 

By WILLIAM HAZLITTY. 
Hewrand Ciuaanes, York Street, Covent Garden, 





NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for, and Sold by Samusi Maunper, 
10, Newgate Street. 
1. \ ONTGOMERY’'S OMNIPRE- 
SENCE of the DEITY: a POEM. (De. 

dicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don) post Svo, price 7s. 64. 

‘It is tate? a magnificent and sublime composi- 
Uion.’—Lit. Gaz. Feb, 2. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
2. THE TALE of a MOVERN GENIUS; or, the 
Miseries of Parnassus. 3 vols. }2mo. price 24s. 
* He possesses abilities which in other times would 
have led to honour and furtune.’—Lit. Gar, 
‘It is impossible to read the stury without feeling 
interested.’— Literary Chronicle. 


3. DEATH'S DOINGS; second Edition; with 
great Additions, Graphic and Literary. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 24a, 

4. A PICTURESQUE TOUR, by the New Road, 
from Chiavenna over the Splugen; illustrated by 13 
Views, drawn on the spot, by G. C., Exq., and litho- 
graphed by F. Calvert, Royal dto. price 21s. 

5. FACETLE CANTABRIGIENSES; 
Svo. price 4s, 


foolscap 


6. NETWORK ; or, Thoughts in Idleness. By the 
Rev. H. Stebbing ; fuolscap Svo. price 5s. 
7. SCENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic 


Sketches from the Bible; By J. F. Pennie, Author of 
The Tale of a Modern Genius, &c. Sc. price 5s, 


8. TAVERN ANECDOTES, and Reminiscences of 
the Origin of Signs, Clubs, Coffee Houses, Streets, 
&e. &c. Intended as a Lounge- Book for Londoners 
and their Country Cousins; humorously embellished, 
fvolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


9. UNIVERSAL RIDDLER; or, Enigmatical Re- 
pository: being the largest, best, and most original 
Collection of Charades, Enigmas, &c. ever published ; 
with a large and curious Frontispiece, price ds. 


10 THE LITTLE LEXICON: or, ‘ Multum in 
Parvo’ of the English Language: royal 72mo. boards, 
4s. 6d.; in calf, or roan, 6s. 6d.; ditto, with tuek, 7s.; 
morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d.; ditto, tuck, §s.; ditto, lock, 9s. 


~. ]}]. JOHNSON’S STANDARD MINIATURE 
PICTIONARY, with numerous valuable Addenda ; 
including a well-digested Dictiouary of Law Terms, a 
cupious and original Chronology, &c. &c. beautifully 
printed, square royal 36mo. boards, 4s. 6d.; sheep, 
lettered, fs.; calf, gilt, 6s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 
@. Gad. 

12. JOHNSON’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, square 
l2mo. bound, 3s. 

13. THE MINIATURE ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
iutended as a Companion to the Little Lexicon. 1s. 

*A perfect Tom Thumb of Grammars, and a wor- 
thy companion of the Little Lexicon. For size, it is 
a curiosity ; and, for utility, extremely well done,’— 
Lit. Gaz., No. 434. 

Printed for S. Maunpber, 10, Newgate Street. 


WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC MODERNIZED 
AND IMPROVED, WITH A KEY TO ALL 
THE EXERCISES. 

Just published, price 2s. bound, 
Ts E TUTOWS ASSISTANT; being a 
Compendium of Arithmetic, and a complete 
Question Book. 
By FRANCIS WALKINGAME. 

The Sixty-eighth Edition, containing the new Ta- 
bles of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Exam- 
ples for comparing the New Measures with the Old; 
aod an Appendix on Repeating and Circulating De- 
cunals, with their Application. 

By JOHN FRASER, Accountant. 

London: printed for C. and J. Rivineron; T. 
CADELL; LonomaNand Co.; G. B. WHitrraKker ; 
BatpwinandCo,; HarverandCo.; J. Rookger; 
SimpxinandCo.; Bakgarand Co.; E. WILLIAMS; 
and Poors and Co. 


Of whom may be had, price 4s. bound, 

A key to the Above, containing Solutions 
ef all the Exercises in that Edition of the Work, ar- 
ranged in a neat and methodical manner for School 
practice. Including several concise methods of com- 
putation, with Explanatory Notes for the Private 
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student. By John Fiaser. 





This Paper is published eariy 04 Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarte 


London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements ar 





REPORTS ON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
In 8vo. boards, price 12s. Vol. L. of 


AN ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARI- 
LX TIES in ENGLAND and WALES; comprising 
the Charities of Seventeen of the chartered Compa- 
nies of London and of the principal Cities and Towns; 
including Bristol, Bath, York, Manchester, Leeds, 
Stafford, Wo?verhamptgp, Northampton, Gloucester, 
Beverley, Stratford, Lichtield, Bedford, &c.; digested 
from the Reports of the Commissioners on Charitable 
Foundations. With Notes and Comments, by the 
Editor of THE CABINET LAWYER, 

‘This work is unquestionably of great importance, 
and we can, with great confidence, recommend it our 
readers. The notes and comments, by the Editor, 
are elucidatory and satisfactory; and he has executed 
his dificult task with much tact and ability.’.—The 
Star, March 5, 1827. ‘The compiler has added 
some very curious and pertinent notes.’—The Times, 

London: printed for W. Simekxin and R, Mar- 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 








This day ix published, price Six Shillings, 
PPHE FOREIGN REVIEW, and CON- 
TINENTAL MISCELLANY, No. I. 


Contents :—I, Barante, History of the Dukes of 
Burgundy.—-I1. Maury, Sanchez. Castilian Poetry. 
—Ill. Montlosier Jacubins and Jesuits.—IV. Werner, 
German Drama.—V. Foy, Peninsular War.— VI, 
Niebuhr, Roman History.—VII. Denis, Portuguese 
Literature.—VIII. Kasthofer, Swiss Rural Economy. 
-—IX. French, Italian, German, and Danish Novels. 
—X. Grossi, Italian Poetry.—XI. Stagnelius, Swed- 
ish Poetry and Scandinavian Literature.—XII. Grassi, 
Present State of Turkey.—XII1. CLAssican. 1. Gali 
Instituationes. 2. Mulleri Phidiz Vita. 3. Deyeks 
Begaricorum Doctrina.—X1V. German, |. Schinkel 
Architectonische Entwurfe. 2. Botticher Geschichte 
der Carthager. 3. Tallmerayer’s Trapezunt. 4. Hamn- 
mer’s Osmannisches Reich. 5. Kruse’s Hellas. 6. 
Wit genannt von Doring. 7. Dorn Sprachenver- 
wandschaft.—XV. Russtanx. 1. Daetsky Sobesaed- 
nik, 2. Narezsky Vechera Slavionskia.—XVI. DaNn- 
ism. Schlegel’s Danmerks Statsret.—XVII. Swkrp- 
isu. Hoijers Skrifter.—XVIII. Frencn. |. Tastu 
Poésies. 2. Histoire de San Marino. 3. Napoleon, 
au ‘Tribunal de Cresar. 4. Benj. Constant, de la Re- 
ligion.—XIX. IraLian, 1. Visconti Opere Varie. 
2. La Congiura dei Baroni di Napoli.—XX. SeanisH, 
1. No me Olvides. 2. Modern Spanish Publications. 
—XXI. Necro.ocy. Avanzini—Fichhorn—Hamar- 
sk old—Hasche—Philipp—Pestalozzi— Rosmini—Vul- 
pius.—XXII. State of Medicine in Germany.—XXIII. 
Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence.— XXIV. The 
most important Foreign Publications of the last three 
Months. 


No. If. will be published in March, and 


the succeeding Numbers every three Months. 


London: Biack, YounG, and Youne, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden; BossanceE, BARTUES, and 
LOWELL, Great Mariborough Street; T. Ciark, 
Edinburgh; and HoveGxks and M‘Arruur, Dublin. 

‘A general reproach against quarterly reviews is, 
that they notice Lut a very small number of books; 
this fault, which is in some degree excusable in the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews, since they have 
such powerful auxiliaries in monthly and weekly pub- 
lications, would be a serious defect in a work which 
is intended to make us acquainted with foreign litera- 
ture. The editor of the Foreign Review has been 
fully aware of this, and the principal difference be- 
tween his work and the Foreign Quarterly is, that in 
the former we find after a succession of long reviews 
by skilful writers, short notices of books, in addition 
to a list of the most important works printed on the 
Continent. This is certainly an improvement, which 
must obtain for the work before us a preference over 
its rival. From the superior style in which it is writ- 
ten, it must necessarily reckon among its contributors 
some of the first English and foreigu literati of the 
day.’—Literary Chronicle. 

The first article is from the able pen of the laureate, 
and displays his deep knowledge of character—his 
profound acquaintance with history, especially its 
philosophy —and his masterly powers in its strict 
delineation, The subject is M. Barantes’ splen- 
did History of the Dukes of Burgundy, to which 
Sir Walter Scott is under deep obligation for inci- 
dents, for more than one of his novels. The eighth 
article is a most curious and highly interesting articie, 
on Swiss Rural Economy—written evidently by a 
gentieman who is well acquainted with the country, 
and is, moreover, complete master of his subject. 
‘his is the first time that the matter has been treated 
of in an English journal. The work deserves to 





succeed, and we are contident that the hopes and 
Wishes of the publishers will be ampiy fulblled’— | 
Courier. 
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Just published, 
Dedicated to the King’s most excellent Majesty 


NORTHCOTE’S FABLES 
j Embellished with 230 Engravings on Wood, 
post Bvo. Ifs.; royal paper, 26s.; India . 
prints only, 81s. 6d. ; pro of the 
Printed for Geo. LAwProrp, Saville Passage, 
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NEW EDITIONS OF SIMPSON’S ENGLAN) 
AND ROME, WITH IMPORTANT ADDITioNs 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Just published, 


IMPSON’S IMPROVED EDITION 
of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENG 
LAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cwsar to the 
Death of George U., with a CONTINUATION till 
1828; and Questions for Examination at the End of 
euch Section; for the Use of Schools and private 
Students. To which is added, A Cnarprer on THR 
British CONSTITUTION. Eighth Edition, 12mo 
containing nearly 400 closely printed pages, price 
only 3s. 6d. bound, 

*,* The value of Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgment of 
the History of England, as a class-book for the use of 
schools, has been long known and universally ac. 
knowledged; but, as his narrative cvncludes at the 
death of George II., and as some of the most impor- 
tant occurrences in the annals of England have taken 
place since that perlod, the Proprietors and Publish. 
ers of this little work, in order to render it as complete 
as possible, have subjoined a Continuation, in which 
the record of events is brought down to the present 
day. With the same view, they have had the text so 
thoroughly revised, that it may be said, in some parts, 
to have been entirely re-written. Several errors 
which had crept into former editions ate removed; 
the exercises are at once simplified and extended; 
and a whole chapter has been added, containing an 
outline of the British Constitution, ‘To render this 
historical abridgment still better fitted for the use of 
schvols, the paragraphs in every chapter and section 
are so divided, that each contains some important 
facts; and so numerically marked as to correspond 
with the exercises, which have been compiled from 
the incidents recorded in the history.—This arrange- 
ment enables the pupil to acquire a distinct know- 
ledge of the successive events to which his attention 
is directed, and thereby to fix them more deeply in his 
inemory, than could be accomplished by perusing a 
work in which such a systematic method is not ob- 
served. As the exercises contain a summary review 
of the whole history in the-interrogatory form, and as 
the proper answers to them can only be found by con- 
sulting the paragraphs in every chapter or section, 
the reader is necessarily led to examine with greater 
minuteness the different parts of the narrative, which 
will thus be so indelibly impressed upon his mind, 
that they are not likely to be soon effaced,—Such be- 
ing the nature of the improvements which have been 
introduced into this edition, the Publishers hope, that 
the work will be found better calculated than it has 
hitherto been for facilitating to students of all ages 
the acquisition of a competent knowledge of English 
history. 


Simpson’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome, for ths Use of Schools and 
private Students ; with Questions for Examination at 
the End of each Section. Eighth Edition ; to which 
are prefixed, Outlines of the Geography of Ancient 
Italy, and Introductory Chapters on Roman Antiqul- 
ties, containing an Account of the Origin, Progress, 
Institutions. Manners, Customs, Government, Laws, 
and Military and Naval Affairs of the Romans; with 
a Map of Italia; ]2mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 

*,* The Publishers, in presenting another impres- 
sion of this popular and useful school-book, beg t 
state, that this Edition has undergone a careful rev!- 
sion, many historical and chronological inaccuracies 
have been corrected, and the utility of the work has 
been increased by the addition of Outlines of the An- 
cient Geography of Italy, anda neatly executed Map. 

Also, lately published, 

Simpson’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece; with Questions for rt 
mination at the End of eaeh Section. Fourth . 
tion, revised; with Introductory Chapters on . 1e 
Geography, Manners and Customs, Religious Institu- 
tions, and Military and Naval Affairs of the Greeks j 
anda Vocabulary of accented Proper Names ; }2mv. 
és. 6d. bound. he 

Simpson’s History of Scotland, from t 1e 
earliest Period to the Visit of his Majesty, in 1Se-5 > 
the Scottish Capital ; with Questions for ag prone 
tion at the End of each Section. Fourteenth wer , 
revised and greatly improved , 12mo. 3s. 0G. bound. 

Printed for Ontver and Boyp, Edinburgh; 8° 


| Geo. B. Wairraker, London. 
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